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hebiforial, 


EvERY ambassador of truth must 
come armed with the credentials which 
his age requires. 


THE moral measure of a man is not 
the degree in which he hates the short- 
comings of others, but the effort he 
makes to cure his own. 


How oan the river of reason run 
straight and smooth and shining, forced 
to thread its way at the foot of the dark 
mountains of superstition? 


Jesus did not begin preaching until 
he got out of the wilderness. Surely 
none of his ministers should take a 
pulpit until the Devil leaves him. 


WHEN anything ceases to change it 
dies. Plants ceasing to grow wither. 
Water ceases to flow stagnates. It is 
equaily true of churches, sciences, races 
and civilizations. 


WHEN men are tired of thinking 
they take a creed and make an end of 
it. There are so many tired people 
-now in the churches that any disturb- 
ance of the mind is an offence. 


Wuertuer for good or evil, it has 
been true in every age, and will con- 
tinue to be true, that many will sooner 
believe in some living man with all his 
frailties, than in any man, however 
perfect, who lived centuries ago. 


is deaf so is God; for one divine pur- 
pose and sympathy runs through all. 


SUNDAY is the mother of Monday ; 
which accounts for the latter being the 
worst day of the week. Saints’ children 
are often low-spirited or disagreeable 
and unruly. 


Rev. Dr. NIccoLs, some years ago 
moderator of the General Assembly, 
and pastor of the largest and most in- 
fluential Presbyterian church in St. 
Louis, advocated a revision of the Con- 
fession of Faith at the last meeting of 
his Presbytery. When put to vote, 
however, 15 members were for revision 
to 22 against it. But this shows great 
gain in the direction of an enlightened 
theology. Let the good work go on! 


UNITY’s correspondent from across 
the sea writes acceptable and interesting 
letters, but his writing sometimes puz- 
zles the printers. In Unity of Aug. 
31, on page 211, first column, twelfth 
line, the intelligent compositor said 
demoralization where’ our. English 
friend wrote democratization. As 
there are Englishmen “who would not 
see much difference between the two 
words,” this correction is all the more 
necessary. | 


WeE publish in our notes from the 
field the approximate dates and places 
at which four visiting brethren from 
the East are to speak this month in the 
West. Rev. Messrs.“Reynolds, Batche- 
lor,Horton and Slicer come west on their 
annual trip as representatives of the A. 
U. A. to speak their word and carry 
their fellowship to these towns. These 
brethren have something to say and 
they know how to say it. We heartily 
welcome all such visits, made in the 
spirit of fraternity, and wish they might 
be greatly multiplied. 


A Scotcu preacher is reported to 
have recently said in a sermon, that it 1s 
not Ritualism, it is not Rationalism, 
that the modern church has to fear; 
itis Moderatism. He means by this, 
moderate drinking, and also that moder- 
ate amount of religious zeal, which inhis 
view, always goes with it. It is indeed 
the “‘anti-evangelical spirit.” ‘“ The 
gates of our church membership have 
been pried open so wide that with a ring 
on his finger, a good coat on his back, 
and the fling of a copper to the funds 
of the kirk, we, with open arms, and a 
kiss on the cheek, have welcomed the 
Devil himself.” 


WHEN John Cotton, of Boston, Eng., 
came to Boston, U.S. A., in 1633, he 
wrote: 


“When I think of the sweet and gracious 
company 

That at Boston once I had, 

And of the long peace of a fruitful ministry 
For twenty years enjoyed, 

The joy that I found in all that happiness 
Doth so much refresh me 

That the grief to be cast out into a wilderness 
Doth not so much distress me.” 


Let this be an encouragement to our 


forced to seek refuge in the wilderness 
of Chicago, St. Louis, Denver and San 
Francisco. 


A WRITER in the Yournal of the 
Anthropological Institute (London) 
calls attention to the lines of thought, 
study and invention in which Jews 
have reached eminence. They have 
not been distinguished as agriculturists, 
engravers, sailors, or sovereigns; nor 


easterm ministers, when they now are 


have manifested superior qualities as 
actors, dress-players, doctors, merchants 
(financiers), metaphysicians, musicians, 
poets and philologists. Sir John Lub- 
bock mentions eight names of Jews 
who have contributed to science in the 
last fifty years. M. de Candolle in his 
“‘ Historie de Science” cites ten Jews 
who hold chairs as foreign members of 
scientific academies. As astronomers, 
the Herschels, Goldschmidt and Meyer- 
beer (who made the first great chart of 
the moon). In botany, Cohn, in music, 
Mendelssohn, Halvey, Meyerbeer, 
Rubinstein, Moscheles, Costa, and 
Pauline Lucca. In philosophy, Benfey, 
Oppert, Bernays Freund (the author of 
the Latin dictionary), Steinthal, Lan- 
ders and the well-known Ollendorf. 


Joun Amos Comenius, of the Mo- 
ravian Brethren, a Bohemian refugee, 
the school-teacher and writer on educa- 
tion of the 17th century, said that man’s 
preparation for his eternal destiny in- 
volved three things: First, knowledge 
by man of himself, and of all things 
about him, or learning; secondly, rule 
over himself, or morals; thirdly, di- 
rection of himself to God, or piety. 
He advocated public schools to teach 
all these things to poor and rich. And 
he declarcd he saw no reason why 
women should be shut out from liberal 
studies, whether in the native tongue or 
in Latin. 


IN the article of Mr. Batchelor on 
“Our Western Work,” referred to in 
our last, we did not have space to say 
that among other things he gives UNITY 
the following gratuitous advertisement: 

“ UNITY, edited at Chicago, by Rev’ Jenkin 
LI. Jones, with a corps of assistants, and now 
just passing through changes of form and 
price, with an increase of subscribers from less 
that fifteen hundred to three thousand 
ve. eo was founded to be an exponent 
of ‘Radical’ Unitarian thought; and, follow- 
ing the personal fortunes of its editor, it 
naturally continues to be the organ of the 
Western Conference. It lays the emphasis 
upon what is described as the ‘thought-side’ 
of religion, and upon certain reforms, like the 
rights of women and temperance. It calls 
itself Unitarian and Christian, but says that 
whoever claims to be a Unitarian is one if he 
believes in ‘truth, righteousness, and love,’”’ 

A paper should, at least, have a 
right to speak for itself. Unity has 
never claimed to be either “ Unitarian” 
or “Christian,” much less a “Radical ” 
Unitarian, and, last’ of all, to be the 
“organ” of the Western Conference, or 
any other organization, any more than 
is the Christian Register the “organ” 
of the National Conference, or the 
Unitarian Review the organ of the 
American Unitarian Association, al- 
though it is largely subsidized by that 
organization. Uniry is responsible to 
no organization and takes its orders 
from none. It has been always wth 
but not of, the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference, as it has been wzth the larger 
organizations named above. Its editors 
have loved the work and workers 
named above, and have rejoiced in their 
share of the inheritance of the Unitarian 
and Christian traditions. But the real 
and avowed aim of the paper has been 
to do what it might to advance the 
spirit of FREEDOM, FELLOWSHIP AND 
CHARACTER IN RELIGION under any 
name or under no name at all. It 
has tried to welcome and _ herald 
any helps in this direction whether 
found on “ Heathen or on Christian 
ground.” If it knows itself it has been 
as anxious to love what is good and to 
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Indeed, as 
we measure our work, we have reas- 
on to hope that we have done more to 
make religions the thought of today 
than to make thoughtful the religion of 
today. . At any rate Unity declines to 
be labeled. In its editorial corps, as well 
as among its contributors and subscrib- 
ers, there are representatives of many 
different religious organizations, and 
who, if they were to be labeled at all, 
would wear a variety of denominational 
names. We hope to continue to de- 
serve the confidence and support of all 
these, and this can be done only by 
insisting upon our banner words. That 
those upon whom the burden of labor 
falls have been, and are, in intimate 
relation with the Western Unitarian 
Conference is perfectly true, and so 
long as that organization maintains its 
heroic position of open fellowship with 
all truth-seekers and lovers of man, we 
will continue to champion its cause and 
support its movement to the best of our 
ability. And in this work we will ex- 
pect the support of our present constit- 
uency, and trust that through their help 
we may double our subscribers in the 
year to come as we ‘did in the year 
past. It is not the business of Unity 
to make “ Unitarians and Unitarian 
Churches,” but to make men and women 
who love religion first—sect afterwards. 
In so far as Unitarian men and organ- 
izations help along in this work, we 
will help them. 


“THE OHICAGO CONVENTION.” 
Under the above heading the Ch7is- 
tian Register of last week contains 
the following appeal from the pen of 
Rev. E. A. Horton, of the Second 


Church of Boston: 


“TJ cannot refrain from expressing the hope 
in your columns that the call for a meeting in 
Chicago, to consider the Western situation, 
may meet with a hearty response. It seems 
to be greatly from one side; and I know noth- 
ing of the merits of the plan beyond an assur- 
ance from one of the signers that the proposi- 
tion is in good faith, and means a sincere effort 
to heal the distractions and unite the forces. 

If this is so, we of the East, we who are 
geographically Eastern, but denominationally 
all-where, we who lament the sad condition 
of things in the body and suffer because our 

Western cause suffers,—we must all wish 
some happy outcome to this Chicago consul- 
tation,x—an outcome of improvement for our 
scattered churches, our tangled work, our dis- 
cordant treasuries. Matters cannot go on this 
way, with any satisfactory results. I see the 
difficulties, I know the feeling; but 1 am con- 
fident that a working basis of some worthy 
character can be reached, by which the “A. 
U. A,” and the two Western organizations 
and the State Conferences can bebrought into 
harmonious combination. ‘To the settlement 
of this problem, and not to the making of 
bounds, or definitions, or doctrinal tests, the 
crisis calls forall, As one deeply interested 
in the welfare of our great cause, I venture to 
appeal for a sympathetic, representative re- 
sponse to the Chicago call.” 


The above appeal is so genuine, and 
addressed directly to so many of our 
Western readers, that we print it entire, 
and for the sake of a fairer understand- 
ing of the situation by our Eastern as 
well as our Western readers, we must 
add a few comments. That the call 
“is greatly from one side,” is due to 
the fact that the projectors have been 
those who have been for several years 
in gpen antagonism to the Western 
Coffterence and its position. Early 
in the summer, ministers came from 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, Madison, Mil- 
waukee and perhaps from other points 
to consult with Mr. Utter concerning 
this meeting, but the Secretary of the 
Western Conference, the pastors of the 
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and other Unitarian ministers in the 
vicinity, who were within easy hailing 
distance, were not called, nor consulted. 
At the present time, although the A. 
U. A. has apparently partially antici- 
pated any possible consultation or 
friendly conference by the appointment 
of Rev. T. B. Forbush of Milwaukee 
to “superintend its work in the West,” 
and he and four Eastern representatives 
are expected to be at the meetings to 
partake in what Mr. Horton calls “a 
consultation,” yet, up to this time, 
neither the Secretary nor any official 
representative of the Western Confer- 
ence as such, has been invited to be 
present at the consultation, notwith- 
standing the fact that this organization 
is apparently up for trial as chief culprit. 
The action of the Association shows for 
the third time that it intends to ignore 
the activities and organizations that find 
their headquarters at 1 Dearborn 
street, Chicago, because they are planted 
on the offending “ ethical basis.” The 
attitude of those who organize this con- 
vention, as well as that of the A. U.A.,, 
seems to be thus: The several minis- 
ters who base their convictions and 
their work on this broad platform of 
the Western Conference, we recognize 
as Unitarians, and are glad to work with 
them; the various churches in the West 
planted on this basis are Unitarian. We 
invite them to be present at our meet- 
ings and weare glad to accept their 
funds. Even when they combine on 
limits of states on this basis, their co- 
operation is accepted, and the A. U. A. 
will count them as a part of its con- 
stituency. But when these men and 
churches combine in a Western Con- 
ference and raise three thousand dollars 
instead of three hundred dollars a year 
towards advancing the missionary cause, 
they have forfeited the right to the 
name Unitarian and to our co-operation. 
Let us put it this way, a,b,c, d, are 
Unitarian ministers and their names 
must go on the Year Book, they are 
wanted at Unitarian meetings, whether 
in Chicago or Boston, although they 
accept no doctrinal test of fellowship. 
A, B, C,D are Unitarian Churches, al- 
though they are planted squarely on 
the “ Ethical Basis.” But aAhbbBcCdD, 
taken collectively, is not Unitarian, and 
Eastern organizations and the proposed 
Chicago convention will have nothing 
to do with it. Of course this inconsist- 
ency will sooner or later work itself 
out into a clear absurdity, and the Asso- 
ciation and its representatives must 
either recognize the legitimacy of the 
whole or else dismiss the parts. If the 
latter should be the case, all the more 
need that the friends of the position 
occupied by the Western Conference 
should stand by it and hasten the com- 
pletion of that Endowment Fund of 
$50,000 which has nearly reached the 
sum of $14,000, so that those men and 
churches who believe that the desire to 
advance Truth, ‘Righteousness and 
Love in the world, makes the logical 
and spiritual foundations of the true 
liberal church, may have some common 
life and a sure center from which to 
work. The attitude of the present 
writer is this: The Western Unitarian 
Conference is one of the Unitarian or- 
ganizations in the country and has a 
right to be recognized as such at the 
hands of any organization that claims 
to be National; he advocates co-opera- 
tion with any or all other Unitarian or- 
ganizations that will accept its help in 
any way possible, but a surrender of 
this high position would be as _ ignoble 
as it is impracticable. He will go to 
this Chicago Convention, at the Church 
of the Messiah, quite incapable of 
making the distinction between his 
duties and privileges as pastor of All 
Souls Church and Director of the W. 
U. C., both of which are planted on 
the same non-dogmatic basis. If one 
is Unitarian the other is. If one is to 
be ignored the other shonld be. ® 
_ As to the appointment of Mr. For- 
bush as the Western Agent of the A. 
U. A., we repeat what we said concern- 
ing the two previous appointments o 
essrs Batchelor and Cutter :— | 


Tfhe comes to work wth our churches 


and not against them, there is plenty for him 
to do. e will welcome him to our councils 
and our pulpits, we will crowd up a little and 
make room for his desk at 175 Dearborn street, 
and not the least valuable outcome of his mis- 
sion will be the proving to himself and to those 
who sent him that co-operation is better than 
differentiation and that they who should em- 
brace need not hold one another at arms’ 
length.” 

But if he comes into the work with 
the intention of emphasizing a doctrinal 
opinion and organizing or reorganizing 
on theological lines, there will be in- 
evitable friction and some complications. 
But in ¢haé case it may be well to try 
it. Ifthe A. U. A. is willing to assume 
the responsibility of making a distinc- 
tion between the Western Unitarianism 
it will help, and the Western Unitarian 
Conference and its associates, we have 
no doubt but still the result will be 
good, though it will cause pain and 
humiliation in some quarters. The 
sooner the world understands where the 
Western Conference stands, and why it 
stands there, the sooner will it find its 
own. 

One word about the distress in Mr. 
Horton’s communication. Why should 
we be so concerned over the inevitable 
strain of thought,— the birth throes of 
progress? Weare persuaded that there 
are no conditions to-day to be lamented 
among the Unitarians of America 
viewed in this light. All is as hopeful 
as the disorders of a growing child. 
More money, more and better organi- 
zation, higher earnestness all around, 1s 
the result of these discussions so far, 
and more peace, perchance, but that is 
not our quest, more nobility certainty 
will be the result of beating this prob- 
lem out on its own intrinsic merits. 

The time has come when Christian- 
ity, aye, when humanity must take up 
this problem of a character basis for re- 
ligious organization. Shame on the 
men or the organization that will under- 
take to evade this high issue, or to 
avoid the square test of principles by 
restoring to the expediencies of policies 
or of politics. No, Brother Horton,things 
are not in such a bad way as your note 
implies. There has been no money 
wasted, and what is life for but to grap- 
ple with difficult problems, to plunge 
into perplexities that thereby character 
may be enlarged, and the Keligion of 
character realized. 


A TRUE LOVE-STORY AND A PROSE 
“IN MEMORIAM.” 

It was a tender thought to blend in 
one story the lives of these two lovers.* 
In truth they make one life. ‘ Who 
were they?” He _ the author of 
“ Thorndale” and “ Gravenhurst,” and 
she his wife. “Thorndale” was one of 
the thought-sowing books thirty years 
ago,—it sowed edel-weiss in some who 
read it then,—and one ought to wel- 
come knowledge of its author. He 
was a world-affrighted solitary, a lonely 
seeker for truth, an unremitting worker 
in thought-problems, as others work in 
marble orin wood. One who will can 
find a Thebaid anywhere, and he found 
his among the English lakes. Secreted 
there, he wrote unsigned reviews for 
Blackwood,—these for bread; and they 
held choice thinking and much strong 
grace of phrase. But the yet choicer 
thinking he slowly reservotred in the 
two books named above. These take 
high rank in that small class to which 
belong the Dialogues of Plato and 
Landor’s Conversations. They are 
books of spiritual exploration. ,“* Which 
is their short-coming,” said the church- 
man, scenting easily the scepticism. 
And that their charm and _ service, 
then and still. “There are things in 
them quite equal to anything Shakes- 
peare ever wrote,” said Landor. Why 
then so little known? Perhaps because 
he had the faults of his virtues; perhaps 
he sought too steadily, to find; perhaps 
in balance and in breadth of mind he 
lost grip of mind. “ This man decided 
not to foal but Know;” it takes grip 
to do that, but it is a perilous decision, 
even the knowing. He was an explorer 
rather than discoverer. But at least his 
maps and surveys last well. Just be- 


*The Sto William and Lucy Smith. Edited by 
George S. Sortie. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 


cause his “ wistful, perpetual argument” 
reflected tendencies rather than results 
of thought concerning God and Soul 
and Immortality and Society, it was 
prophetic in its own time, and is still 
fresh and suggestive. 

As for the man himself, he was so 
shy that even in these pages of professed 
biography, and even in the letters of his 
wife, so full of him, we scarcely see or 
hear him. Only a pathetic, lovable fig- 
ure dimly flits behind the fond allusions. 
Pathetic,—for to be pure and noble, yet 
an outward failure among one’s fellows, 
must needs be that; to be conscious of 
failure, yet be sweet within and radi- 
ant without, must needs make lovable. 
“TI never have succeeded in anything,” 
he said, and that was partly why Lucy 
loved him so. And he was radiant; 
there was something about him “akin 
to morning sunlight, the soaring song 
of larks, the sportiveness of young 
woodland creatures.” “Every one 
showed him a kind of deference.” It 
was the feeling men have for women. 
For there was much of the best 
womanly in this pure, unshrinking 
man, even as there was much of the 
best manly in the strong, fresh, open- 
natured woman who gave him, without 
tint or calculation, such large measure 
of both the brooding and the worship 
ing love. : 

She tells the story of this love of 
theirs with a tender frankness that 
makes us bless her for letting us share 
such sunshine of the heart. He was 
forty-eight, she thirty-eight, when, by 
that chance which the heavens are al- 
ways contriving, they first met. The 
hermit was just then positively starving 
for conversation, and very soon he 
“came toenvy any room in which there 
are two chairs!” At first his poverty 
was like atonsure to his honor to forbid 
the happy dream of marriage, but three 
years later they braved the risk to- 
gether, and with success so beautiful— 
he working at reviews, and she at her 
translations—that, * It is literally true,” 
she writes, “from first to last we were 
never conscious of a privation, never 
perturbed by care.” ‘One thing 1s in- 
disputable; the chronic mood of looking 
longingly at what we have not, or 
thankfully at what we have, realizes 
two very different types of character.” 
“ T nevereven wish not to have to think 
a little of ways and means. Believe me, 
it is an element of happiness rather than 
the reverse,—calls forth energy, makes 
life fuller.” “I am going now to my 
work—what a blessing compulsory oc- 
cupation is! It is one of the sweet- 
nesses of small means.” All this, true 
anyway, comes doubly true when two 
souls, each one rarely rounded in itself, 
unite. These two proved that the 
greater the separate completeness, the 
greater the possibility of perfect union. 
They had no children, and they never 
even nested,—only perched in favorite 
lodging-places, now on a mountain-side, 
now down by thesea. They had just 
each other,—and “ looking over my dia- 
ries, whatever year to take up seems to 
have been the happiest.” 

‘“ When even those guests whom we 
loved best left us, and we returned te 
each other, I heard the words that above 
all words made my heart leap for joy, 
‘ Now to have my ideal of life.’”? Wil- 
liam’s equal word to Lucy was, “ I think 
you and I should make a happy world, 
if we were the only twoin it.” That 
was almost his Goodbye to her, as life 
was ebbing out one night. The line 
upon his head-stone reads,— 


“ His soul was like a star, and dwelt apart.” 


Her own words shall. be set beside it 
here: : 

“Of him every memory is sweet and eleva- 
ting; and I record here that a life-long anguish 
such as defies words is yet not too high a price 


to pay for the privilege of having loved him 
and belonged to him.” 


Only eleven years of the dear “ to- 
getherness,” and then began again the 


years apart, whose chronicle in letters. 


to her friends becomes, unconsciously 
to her, the beautiful “ In Memoriam,” 
which those friends have now given us. 
And yet these latter years were years 


but hope.” 


lived not so much without him as withzx 
him. They began in cries of pain, 
To her mind, as to William’s, immor- 
tality had been “ a great hope, but a dim 
conception.” But that hope seemed so 
dim to her vast yearning now. “Oh, 
my child, what a difference between a 
faith taught you and one you learn for 
yourself in anguish and darkness and 
desolation,—a faith you have to struggle 
for, far more than life. Mary, I suffer, 
but I would not change with any.” 
“ When God sends darkness, Jet zt be 
dark! °*Tis so vain to think we can 
light it up with candles, or make it any- 
thing but dark. It may be Jdecause 
of the darkness we shall see some new 
beauty in the stars. Indeed, I live in 
him still—not the old love, of joy and 
playfulness, of ‘ antic spirits’ and eager 
enjoyment; but a grave life, and yearn- 
ing, and seeking; a life into which, 
through God’s goodness, the patience 
of hope may come. We must all seek 
and find—if we do find—for ourselves.” 

She read the books, she pondered the 
arguments; but what could they avail? 
She found at first that her hope’s whole 
strength lay in her love; that love of 
theirs—somewhere, somewhere it must 
goon! Next, the faith that God edu- 
cates us by our pain added a strand to 
the hope, though she could only write: 
“TI pray, strive, de to believe.” The . 
days go on, three years of them are 
over, and—“ I have more hope, I have 
But now a great thought 
begins to light up this mind, too strong 
to take its yearning for a demonstra- 
tion, a thought like this. It may be 
that man’s faith, unproven and unprov- 
able, in immortality, is generated dy a 
law of nature, and slowly ripened in us 
as the race advances in its conscious- 
ness. In other words, this faith may 
be a product and a part of nature’s uni- 
versal plan of evolution, and as such is 
self-substantiated. If there were no re- 
ality corresponding to the inward con- 
viction thus strengthening with man’s 
power to love and power to be, then the 
very universe were treacherous to its off- 
spring. 

But all these weary years, while 
coveting earnestly the best reasons for 
the faith, her. feet had been treading 
steadfastly the way more excellent. 
From the very first the struggling, sor- 
rowing woman had been radiating cheer 
and service. Grief that is permitted to 
exempt us from no duty is to the heart 
as summer rain to grass; it makes all 
sympathies grow wider, tenderer, 
more pitiful. And thus, not able to 
think her way,she dived her way, to 
the light. It was the old, old story: 

“Perplexed in faith, but pure in deeds, 

At last she beat her music out.” 

From loneliness, from anguish, from 
endurance of it, from faithfulness in 
duty, from constant interweaval of her 
life with other lives,—this aided by in- 
fluences flowing in from beauty of the 
mountain, sunset and sea,—all blending 
with her love,—out of ali this grew as- 
surance, assurance not shaping itself to 
the mind as articulate belief, but lighting 
the heart as peace and joy. Sothather 
“In Memoriam” of letters closes, like 
the poet’s, in a deep glad contentment 
before mystery. Out of her own ex- 
perience she could at last tell friends 
such words as these: “ The next best 
thing to a great joy is a great grief.” 
** My sorrow is now the root of all that 
any love in me, the source of all aspir- 
ation, the stimulus to all good.” “It is 
curious to me to hear the laughter of 
this dear one and my own! Ah, not 
because we do not know sorrow; rather’ 
out of its depths does this singular 
light-heartedness spring.” ‘Sweet 
Patterdale, my Holy Land of joy and 
grief.” ‘ Perhaps this helps best of all, 
—the bearing instead: I have borne it 
in his place.” One passage more shall 
show how love had wrought its perfect 
work: “I think I should not fear for 
any one what is called ‘selfishness of 
grief.’ If they have loved a noble soul, 
that influence will surely raise them into 
sympathy in time. It will be sooner in 
some cases than in others, but it w7d/ 
be; for love is life, and bereaved ones 
have no personal life any more—noth- 
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ing to wish for themselves—they can- 
noé choose but turn to the lives of 
others. It is one of the most benig- 
nant laws of this world of ours.” 

Soon after she wrote that, she fol- 
lowed him into the unseen. 

*“ Too long,” said some one of the 
book; but the more one has of Lucy 
Smith, the better,—the bright, loving, 
humble, joyous woman, self-forgetting, 
self-unconscious, self- revealing as a 
child. Her letters are full of keen, 
wise, tender things. The dainty humor 
playing through them turns many a 
happy phrase and odd caress of words. 
The shrewd common-sense keeps open- 
ing into large thoughts and subtle wis- 
dom, while she knows nothing of her 
brightness. To herself she is rather 
“one of the incapables.” “As my 
dear one used to say, flinging his arms 
round my neck,‘ You and I have no 
talent—only a little bit of mind.’ ” 
She must have been incarnate cheer and 
an incomparable friend. “Our chief 
want in life is some one to make us do 
what we can,” says Emerson, and 
friends bear witness to a power like 
that in Lucy Smith. To be loved by 
her was to be kindled into self-sur- 

rises Of one’s best. What if her 
thought of William was idealization, 
and her love for him a worship? It 
still would show how the love of a 
pure ideal can generate duty and grace 
and peace and happiness. What is her 
experience but a “Christianity ” in 
miniature? 

It was a high trust to yield to any 
man the editing of such a story of the 
heart as this. Mr. Merriam has done 
his part most delicately. Perhaps he 
has been too intent on doing William 
Smith, the author, justice. It may be 
that he felt his inability to show the 


man whom Lucy Smith so loved, and, | 


in lieu of this, has tried to show us the 
thinker of “ Thorndale.” The ques- 
tion rises: Was he so typical or unu- 
sual a thinker as to need the large quo- 
tation and the background of contem- 
poraneous thought which the baffled 
editor takes pains to furnish? Be this 
as it may, an editor can seldom win 
thanks so hearty as those we give him 
for this book. Whoever loves, and all 
who sorrow, will find their joy in read- 
ing it,—and then re-reading, lending, 
praising it. Ww. Cc. G. 


RAOE AND OLASS PREJUDICE. 

The disposition to excite ill-will to- 
wards any peaceable portion of the 
community on acccount of race, color, 
nationality, or religion, is reprehensible 
and dangerous. Quickly enough there 
are demagogues, sensationalists and 
narrow souls, to take up the cry. Self- 
ishness soon sees some advantage to be 
gained by lessening the privileges of 
others; and wickedness is ever ready 
to thrive on the ruin of the innocent. 

Lately in St. Louis a movement was 
made among the laundry men to 
break up that business among the 
Chinese. There was to be a general 
“combine” among the managers, a 
closer organization among the em- 
ployees; then a cry of the wrong done 
to American girls, whose families were 
(supposably) suffering for bread; the 
boycott was to be called into activity; 
the labor-unions were to be enlisted. 
So that with agitation through the 
press, the cry of leprous infection, 
with transparencies and _ processions, 
demanding the expulsion of the for- 
eigner, the way seemed pretty clear for 
carrying out the scheme. 

To the credit of some of the largest 
laundries in the city they were in no 
hurry to join in this raid. Finally one 
of the most influential managers said to 
the agitators, that he had lived all his life 
in this state; he had had the advantage 
of American schools; had learned his 
business in this country; if now he 
couldn’t live in competition with afew 
Chinese washers and ironers, poor 
heathen foreigners, ignorant of our 
language and unskilled in our improved 
methods of managing work, why then 
he would make haste to go out of the 
business, and find something else to do. 

Rey. Dr. Stimson,of the Pilgrim 


church, took up the matter in a deter- 
mined way. The shame of the brutal 
and cowardly policy of the leaders was 
painted in no neutral tint. One or 
more of the best known Chinamen 
were members of his church—peaceful, 
upright, industrious men. Yet they 
had already felt that their lives were 
endangered by the feeling excited 
against them. Numbers of the Chinese 
accustomed to attend Sunday-school 
did not dare to be seen in the streets. 
Dr. Stimson demanded that the city 
authorities see to it that this foolish and 
barbarous thing went no farther. It is 
the same spirit that now singles out one 
set of people and now another for 
hatred and injury. Here it is the Irish, 
there the * Dutch,” now the Italians; 
now the “niggers,” again the Jews, 
or it is capitalists or “ scabs,” railroad 
kings or *“ middlemen,” who are to be 
put down, ruined or expelled from the 
land. 


Gontribnted and Selected, 


VOICE OF THE GRASS. 


_ The long, long drouth had parched 
The fields and meadows brown. 
For weeks the hot winds blew; 
The fiery sun looked down, 
The grass died ‘neath its eye, 
The earth was bare and dead; 
Now under Autumn’s hazy sky, 
A carpet green as June’s is spread. 


Oh cool, green grass, I rest 

My tired eyes on thy flowing 
Soft luxuriance, but ask, 

How comes this late up-growing, 
After the summer’s heat 

Had dried thy juices sweet? 


“ Yet did my roots remain, 
Though I was dead to sight, 
And patient bide their time, 
To rise to joy and light. 
Now cool September rains have wrought 
This magic with the power they brought.” 


Oh soul! thy hope and trust 
Faint ‘neath long years of pain, 
The springs of life seem dead, 
Effort and toil in vain. 
Yet courage, soul! though sore bereft, 
The roots of joy and strength are left; 
Their time will surely come to grow, 
Their fullest beauty you will know. 
ALICE GoRDON. 


BOABDIL. 

‘© When the noble prince, king of the 
Moorish kingdom of Granada, had been 
taken captive after a brave struggle 
with several private soldiers of the 
Spanish army, he was treated by the 
Spaniards with all the honor due to his 
rank and his bravery, and with all the 
delicacy and refinement his misfortunes 
dictated to knightly hearts. He resided, 
while awaiting the decision of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella as to his further fate 
and treatment, in a castle near Cordova, 
royally served and entertained. 

“The Christian. rulers soon made 
known to him the conditions on which 
he might be at once released, and 
return to his kingdom. A vast sum of 
money was to be paid as ransom; a 
truce of two years was to be agreed on 
both sides, during which time the Moor- 
sih monarch was to pay a tribute to the 
Spanish rulers, and be ready to appear 
before them at any time to prove his 
loyalty; his territory was to be open to 
the passage of Castilian troops on their 
way into that part of the Moorish ter- 
ritory which recognized an uncle of 
Boabdil as its sovereign. 

“ Practically, in other words, the 
kingdom of Granada was to become a 
dependency of Christian Spain, and its 


people to pay a heavy tax to the Span- 


ish Crown. 

“ When the prince was acquainted 
with the conditions, he returned imme- 
diate answer to the Spanish sovereigns, 
that he neither would nor could pur- 
chase his own liberty by that of his 
country, nor his own life by the suste- 
nance of his people. His liberty, he 
said, was a very small matter; there 
were many princes in Grenada who 
could rule with as much ability, and 
with far better fortune than he had 
done. He could not consent to buy 
either life or pardon by any sacrifice of 
dignity, liberty or property on the part 
of the land of his fathers. He would 
far rather lay down his life, or be a 
prisoner all his days, than see his coun- 
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try lose one of its liberties or a stone 
of its fortresses. ‘I thank God,’ he 
concluded, ‘that it is my freedom, and 
not that of my country, which is in the 
hands of your majesties; I grieve less 
over my own captivity than over the 
loss of my noble army,for noble Granada 
can well spare me; but it will, | am 
awage, need many braye soldiers to re- 
sist the gallant troops of your majes- 
ties.’” 

“At the same time the prince was able 
to send secret commands, couched in 
the most absolute terms, to his mother 
and the royal council at Granada, to 
agree to no dishonorable conditions for 
his release, to sacrifice no part of the 
territory of their fathers, or the wealth 
of their people. ‘ My life,’ he con- 
cluded, ‘is in the hands of Allah; but 
he has now set you as guardian of the 
people of Granada and their rights. 
W oe unto you if he find you unfaithful 
to your high trust; woe unto him who 
for my sake shall dare betray one of 
the liberties of his country; woe unto 
him, if ever God grant me to return 
within the walls of our fair city. I beg 
of you that if I return not soon, ye 
consider me as dead, and elect to the 
throne my brave and noble uncle. God 
save Granada!’ 

“ The Christian sovereigns, impressed 
by the nobleness of this heathen prince, 
were led to offer, against their inter- 
ests, far more favorable conditions, yet 
not such as Boabdil found that he was 
justified in accepting for his own per- 
sonal liberty. The king and queen 
themselves pleaded with him in a per- 
sonal interview to give such assurances 
in the name of his country as would 
justify his immediate release, but with- 
out avail. And the sovereigns were 
forced, much against their inclinations, 
to send the unfortunate prince into the 
interior, and keep him prisoner there. 
The evil news of the defeats of his 
countrymen were studiously and deli- 
cately withheld from him. Yet, in the 
very silence which surrounded him, he 
read the worst, and forced to remain 
inactive, while he feared the downfall 
of the kingdom of his fathers, the un- 
happy monarch lived but a short time, 
bearing his calamities to the last with 


‘true knightly courage and calmness. 


Thus ended the career of one of the 
most unfortunate, as well as one of the 
noblest of all the princes of Spain, 
Christian or Moorish.” 


* 

So history might have read. With 
such a halo might the name of the last 
king of Granada have been surrounded, 
had he in his trial proved himself a true 
man. But, alas for him! history does 
read very differently. Boabdil was 
taken prisoner after a brave enough 
defence. Upto this time his knightly 
honour was unsullied, even if wisdom 
had been proven not to belong to his 
equipment. The conditions offered 
him were the humiliating ones above 
given. And the henceforth truly un- 
fortunate and pitiable monarch accepted 
them to secure his own life,freedom and 
return to rule and royalty,—sold the 
independence of his country for his 
own release, and for a few years more 
of a weak and despised reign. He re- 
turned despised by the Spanish knights, 
scorned by his own subjects; returned, 
however, to his palace, his feasts and 
his royalluxury. But the people were 
so disgusted by what they rightly con- 
sidered unmanly conduct, that a large 
portion of his subjects in the capital 
itself renounced their allegiance to him, 
and elected his uncle to succeed him. 
Capital and country were devastated by 
civil wars, while the Spaniards the 
more easily continued their steady ad- 
vances, till at last the tragedy ended by 
the capitulation of Granada, the con- 
quest of the whole kingdom, and the 
second ignominious surrender of the 


miserable prince, who again bought 


easy, though humiliating, conditions for 
himself, by surrendering against the 
and wishes of his people. He was to 
retire to a small mountain district, as a 
vassal of the Spanish crown. “Thou 
doest well to weep like a woman for 
what thou couldst not defend like a 


man,” said his mother, as the wretched 
prince from a neighboring hill cast a 
last tearful glance on the city of his 
fathers. A life thus made more miser- 
able by ignoble and unmanly conduct, 
than any misfortunes could ever have 
had the power to make it, was at last 
ended ina battle in Africa, where, under 
the banner of another Mohammedan 
prince, he#at last fought and died 
bravely. 

And thus the name of Boabdil has 
come to stand as another illustration of 
the. fact that a man’s deepest misery 
comes from his own weakness, and 
ignoble or unmanly conduct. We have 
at times to choose between that course 
of action which is noble, manly and 
right, and that which is wrong, and 
mean and cowardly, though perhaps 
politic and profitable... And the choice 
then made will shape the whole after- 
life; either fill it with a vastness and 
brightness no misfortunes can destroy, or 
fill it with a sadness and bitterness no 
luck, wealth or glory can ever over- 
come. Happy is he who to the better 
part dares to be true; for him whose 
courage and faith suffice not, who yields 
to the Dark Power, for him let there 
be mourning and weeping! | 

Truly, there are no sadder words 
than these: “ /¢ might have been.” 

H. Tamss LyYcuHeE, 


Bhe Study Gable. 


9 Lhe Epistles of St. Paul fo the Philipians 
and to Philemon, explained and illustrated by 
Valentine D. Davis, B. A. London: The 
Sunday-school Association. Cloth. 

Few men in so-called Christian com- 
munities can realize, so great is the bias 
of early training, that these are, as the 
author of this little book puts it in his 
preface, “real letters of a man who 
loved his fellow-men and gave his life 
in the service of the gospel.” To en- 
force this fact is the object of this book. 
If the aim be great and difficult, the 
materials at least are apt. The author 
writes for classic-loving Englishmen of 
letters written from Rome in the days 
of the early Empire, to men andwomen 
in that same Philippi, near which, in 
42 B. C.,, the last effort of Republican- 
ism under Brutus and Cassius had been 
crushed by Octavianus and Antony, in 
a region full of names familiar in clas- 
sic history. Nor is the work ill done. 
Much of it is full of fascination, and 
must deepen the impression of human 
hope and struggle. Curiously enough, 
however, though deprecating the vice 
of text-dissection, Mr. Davis himself 
falls into it. While advocating large 
views, he stoops to trivialities. For 
instance, it can hardly be necessary to 
tell any reader of English what is 
meant by “ faction and vain-glory ” in 
Phil. 11.:2. There would be less men- 
tal strain also, if the text could be _ be- 
fore the eyes with the comment, rather 
than represented by figures only. 

Whatever be the faults of the book, 
this compliment must be paid it, that 
much more extended comment is re- 
luctantly foreborne through meagre 
space. E. M. W. 


THE New England Magazine, in 


its new form and under its new man- . 


agement, begins its career with the 
September number. In matter and in 
form it is very attractive; as might be 
inferred, Mr. Hale and Edwin D. Mead 
with the given title, could not do other- 
wise than give the magazinea strong 
historical turn. The Pilgrims pervade 
its pages, and it is very well to make 
their acquaintance, through the help of 
such appreciative and intelligent friends 
of both the Pilgrims and the reader. 
But it is not ail Pilgrim material; there 
is something about Bellamy, the author 
of “ Looking Backward,” the begin- 
ning of astory by James K. Hosmer, 
some good poetry and excellent pic- 
tures. Buy the first number, and see 
if you do not like it. 


Ir has always been customary for 
men who are vanquished in argument 


to accuse their opponents of atheism.— 
Fohn Locke. 
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Ghurth-Door Pulpit, 


Any church may secure the publication of any 
acceptable sermon in this department by the payment 
of $5, which sum will entitle the church to one 
hundred copies of the issue in which the sermon is 
printed, 


THE DUTIES OF HERETIOS. 


A PAPER READ BEFORE THE CHIC@GO WOMEN’S 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION AT ALL SOULS 
CHURCH, SEPT. 26, 1889, BY MRS. D. 

L. SHOREY. 


The special duties of heretics must be 
in connection with their heresies, and 
these duties must consist mainly in the 
obligations of speech or silence concern- 
ing them. 

For while it is certainly true that be- 
liefs modify desires and conduct, and 
that, down deep in the foundations of 
character, the roots of the moral sense 
are often closely interlaced with the 
roots of religious feeling, it is also true 
that men and women of widely differ- 
ing views, or even of no views at all 
upon God and his: dealings with men, 
agree upon the leading principles of 
morality. The fear of the Lord and his 
anger, the love of the Lord and hope 
of his favor, may help one here and 
there to resist temptations to dishonesty 
in business transactions, to shun impur- 
ity of life, or any of the Protean forms 
of evil to which our human nature 1s 
inclined. But there are menand wom- 
en to whom such fear or hope is but 
the foolishness of human imagination, 
who yet walk with contented unwan.- 
dering feet in the paths of purity and 
righteousness. And it seems certain 
that however it may have been in the 
past, we do not now find any necessary 
connection between the piety of our 
butcher and the tenderness of the joints 
he sends us, nor should we feel much 
surer that the basket of peachés we 
bought of our grocer would have more 
than a layer of decent fruit at the top, 
if we learned that he was a most prayer- 
ful soul. 

I shall assume then in this paper that 
the main point in discussion is the du- 
ties of heretics in connection with their 
business; the obligations of speech or 
silence cencerning them, since there is 
nothing in heresy or a disbelief in the 
prevailing religious dogmas and cere- 
monials of one’s race and day which of 
necessity affects the ordinary moral obli- 
gations of modern civilized life. Ina 
search through history for some fact 
common to all heretical movement, we 
meet with this quite curious one — that 
there is a tendency in human nature to 
see very plainly the obligations and 
duties of those holding heretical opin- 
ions in the past and to honor their 
memories when they have faithfully 
discharged them; while the heretics of 
our own time are always regarded as 
mischievous disturbers of the peace, 
false teachers, lovers of notoriety, dan- 
gerous to morality and unfit for fellow- 
ship. We read of Luther’s stern strug- 
gle with the pope and the authority of 
the college of cardinals, and though 
many of us to-day would find it quite 
as difficult to accept the theological sys- 
tem of Luther as that of Rome itself, 
we honor the stern old monk for the 
glorious fight he made against papal 
power, and grateful for our Protestant 
inheritance, see plainly that he did his 
duty. : 

We learn that in Catholic Rome a 
monument has just been raised by popu- 
lar subscription to Giordano Bruno, the 
heretic who suffered at the stake three 
centuries ago by the authority of the 
church, as a punishment for the here- 
sies he taught. It is probable that not 
one person in a hundred of those who 
subscribed for this monument knows 
what Bruno believed, or could without 
much study comprehend the things he 
taught concerning the mysterious na- 
ture of man, of God and of their rela- 
tion to each other, which the church 
found heretical. But they do know he 
was a heretic who felt it his duty to 
teach doctrines antagonistic to the 
church and suffered a martyr’s doom in 
consequence. For this they honor him; 
in memory of this they raise one more 


graceful marble cenotaph in the city, 


so surpassingly rich in memorial art, 
while saintly old Pope Leo, convinced 
now as ever that obedience to the Holy 
Catholic Church is the one hope of 
salvation for our poor humanity, sits 
apart in the Vatican protesting in sad 
and helpless impotence. Can we doubt 
that were it not for his inability to pun- 
ish the offenders, Leo XIII, kindly and 
saintly as is his nature, would in the 
nineteenth century punish with torture 
and imprisonment all connected with 
this movement, as did his predecessors 
similar heretics in the sixteenth? For 
to him who believes that bodily tor- 
ture on earth may possibly win an 
eternity of bliss for a soul otherwise 
lost, leniency through pity _ for 
earthly suffering is a crime. Turn- 
ing to our own more’ immediate 
Puritan ancestry, heretics who would 
not be silenced, we learn of their bitter 
controversies with the — established 
church, about matters seemingly so 
trifling as the position of the communion 
table in a church or the breadth and 
number of the white muslin bands upon 
the garments of the officiating clergy- 
man; the red hat or cloak of a cardinal 
threw them into a maniac rage. They 
seemed to forget all the sweet lessons 
of love and peace and happy human 
life from the lips of Jesus and to turn 
their thoughts to the Hebrew visions 
of power and anger in the Jehovah of 
Moses. What indeed could be more 
repugnant to the average sense of the 
average American Unitarian of the 
nineteenth century than the sour solemn- 
ity of the Puritan of the seventeenth, 
laws against cards and chess and acting 
and dancing, his teaching that curls 
and lace were sinful adornments; that 
instrumental music in a meeting. house 
was dangerous to purity of worship; 
that pleasure in a village May pole 
trimmed with flowers was due to a 
remnant of heathenism in the blood; or 
that a man who kissed his wife and 
children on the Sabbath morning, com- 
mitted a grave misdemeanor? The 
Puritan quarreled with the Baptist on 
the one hand and with the dominant 
Protestant Episcopal Church on the 
other, hated and buffeted a Jew and 
slit the ears of a Quaker. But he also 
gave up voluntarily worldly estates and 
dignities, crossed an unknown and 
trackless sea, suffered privations and 
miseries unspeakable, that he might 
worship in just his own exclusive fash- 
ion a God whom he declared to be 
jealous and easily angered; a God so 
little moved by the needs or deeds of 
the sons of men that he would at last, 
in spite of all their supplications, not- 
withstanding all obedience, save only 
such souls from everlasting torment as 
he had himself elected to save in the 
beginning of time. Surely, if we now 
honor the Puritan, it is not because we 
accept his doctrine; but he was a her- 
etic who could not be induced to silence 
by the threats or persecutions or re- 
wards of men, and I doubt if there is 
a woman before me who would not be 
proud to trace her descent from that 
honored stock, while we all gratefully 
acknowledge that much that is truest 
and best in our national life is due to 
the influence of that little band upon 
the Mayflower. 

But as Unitarians, we do not need to 
go back even as far as the Puritans to 
find illustrations of my _ point,—that 
heretics are shunned by their contemp- 
oraries, but honored by succeeding gen- 
erations, even when their doctrines are 
not accepted. Do not some now before 
me remember our own Parker and 
Emerson, both accused of heresy by 
the body in which they commenced 
their public ministrations? Bothurged 
to be silent upon their most serious con- 
victions, and when both persisted in 
speech, was not the one denied fellow- 
ship, while the other himself withdrew 
from a body of thinkers who could not 
or would not welcome his latest thought 
upon religious themes, and give it calm 
consideration? It is probable that man 
would be as unwilling to accept Parker’s 
doctrine of the absolute authority of the 


inward light as that of the miracles, or of 


the scriptures, which he sought to dis- 
place. | 

We now rejoice that both Parker and 
Emerson refused to be silenced. We 
honor them for their loyalty to the high- 
est truth they could discover, and with 
eager pride Unitarianism is now seek- 
ing to claim them as her own true sons. 
But it will be said that the heretics I 
have mentioned were men of excep- 
tional power. This is true. In Luther’s 
case the heresy was not so much in his 
antagonism to the theology of the Cath- 
olic church, as in his protest against the 
abuse of power by the church organ- 
ized upon it; and successful rebellion 
against the tyranny of an ecclesiastical 
hierarchy, meets with something of the 
same approval as brave resistance to 
human tyranny. But granting that 
speech was for all these mena _ sacred 
duty, which could not be avoided with- 
out moral delinquency, is it certain that 
every restless mind in our day should 
be taught that it is a sacred duty to 
thrust its vagaries upon the attention of 
a suffering community? Doubtless it is 
true that there are in every generation 
a certain number of individuals who are 
born with what may be called a thirst 
for martyrdom. The plain, simple 
duties of every day life, daily toil for 
daily bread, daily pleasure in the inno- 
cent joys of a peaceful existence, are 
not forthem. Such types of character 
do exist, and Ifor one rejoice that we 
have them, but that is not saying it is 
the duty of each of us to cultivate such 
spirit. : 

Nor indeed is it likely that if free many 
would be tempted into heretical utter- 
ances by the hope of posthumous fame, 
when it is reflected that only a few of 
the world’s martyrs and snfferers for 
opinion’s sake have acquired a martyr’s 
crown. Of the 2,000 English non- 


conforming clergymen who in the time 


of Charles, I think, refused to sign the 
Test Act, and were stripped of their 
parishes, I do not suppose even the 
names of a dozen are now known, and 
yet what an amount of mental and 
physical suffering also must have been 
involved in the fact. The questions of 
speech or silence upon social condi- 
tions or established beliefs have some 
points of difference. Society undoubt- 
edly has a right to control the conduct 
of individuals, which in the main 
must be in harmony with the best moral 
sense of the community; and if any 
erratic thinker should persuade himself 
that it is the right of a man to have as 
many wives as he. could persuade to 
follow him, or that it would be well to 
blow up with dynamite all millionaires 
in the State, or to drown superfluous 
infants at birth, silence upon those con- 
victions might be urged upon him on 
the ground that teaching them might 
result in harmful social irregularities. 
But in the realms of pure thought, in 
the wide fields of philosophical and re- 
ligious inquiry, another principle pre- 
vails; it is clear to my mind that there 
opinion and its expression should be 
free, and where such freedom is not 
freely granted by his fellows, it may 
properly be claimed by the individual 
if he so choose. For when we think of 
it, what is the end of religious inquiry 
and philosophical speculation, is it 
not the discovery of the very truth con- 
cerning the origin of this universe in 
which man finds himself a part? Of 
his relation to it and ultimate destiny? 
How can that discovery be hoped for 
except through the free and earnest 
search of many minds in all directions? 
If I wanted a thing done I should say 
to some one individual, go do this! But 
if I wanted a discovery made I should 
enlist al! I could in the’search,— bid all 
bring every clew, or trace every slight- 
est indication,—nay every negation 
once thoroughly ascertained. To my 
mind the Unitarian body has contrib- 
uted more helpful negations in the last 
half century than any other body of 
religious thinkers. It is everything to 
the searcher after truth, to become con- 
vinced that there is no personal devil and 
hishell to fear, and that the creator of all 
hings cannot be a jealous, vindictive 
God, arbitrarily interfering in our hu- 


man life. Other negations are in the 
air, are being more or less openly dis- 
cussed,— not without some fear and 
trembling it is true, for only the rarest 
souls love objective truth more than 
their own long cherished ideals and con- 
ceptions. How often we hear men and 
women who think they are thinkers 
say — Oh I could not believe that. [| 
should be miserable to believe that,— 
making their own predilections and 
longings atest of truth, and curiously 
reversing the old Calvinistic dogma, 
that man’s will should be so submissive 
to the divine will, that he should be 
willing to be damned, if it were God’s 
will he should be so. No, my friends, 
it is not probable that the undiscovered 
mysteries of this mighty scheme of 
things are just what you and I might 
now think we would like them to be. 
As we learn a truth concerning them, 
we shall learn to adapt our hopes and 
wishes to it and not be made miserable 
by it. For human hopes, fears and 
longings are not absolute and fixed, bfit 
modified and modifiable growths out of 
human knowledge and experience. 
Thought and speculative inquiry 
upon religious matters should then be 
free, and conduct only disciplined into 
harmony with prevailing opinions, The 
question, then, arises, how far is it the 
duty of the individual who has thought 
and has arrived at conclusions, to utter 
these when they differ from those about 
him, and are heretical? May he not, if 
he choose, keep silent, secretly hugging 
his bit of the very bread of life for his 
own private spiritual nourishment? Can 
it be his duty to sacrifice personal com- 
fort, perhaps the interests of those near 
and bound to him, by thrusting upon 
his generation truths its very antago- 
nism to which may proveit is not ready 
to accept? And how about the effect 
of his teaching upon those minds.who 
have found moral support in the doc- 
trines he opposes? If a young man, 
for instance, has grown up in the con- 
viction that the moral law owes its 
force and authority to the fact that it is 
inculcated in the Bible, a sacred reve- 
lation of God to man, what may be the 
effect upon his moral character,if you 
conyince him that the Bible is of simple 
human origin, like any other book? 
This last suggestion has been a stumb- 
ling block to many, and with it in mind 
few can see clearly that it is the duty of 
the heretic to teach his heresies unre- 
servedly. But if the heretic is abso- 
lutely sure his heresies are truths, and 
not mere passing vagaries of his mind, 
he has no choice but to reveal them, It 
cannot be that error, even if it has been 
helpful, can be better than truth, and 
must not error, sitting in the place of 
truth, rob truth of her power to heal, 
to warn and guide? And how about 
those minds who can not accept the 
Bible asthe source of moral law, but 
have had no other suggested? Let me 
illustrate my point by a story, which 
will make my meaning clearer. A 
pious mother once discovered her little 
son, a bright boy of six or seven years, 
ina falsehood. She took him by him- 
self to her room, and talked to him of 
the sinfulness of lying; told him how 
hateful it was to his heavenly father; 
how wicked it was to grieve that father 
by such conduct; how dangerous, too, 
to incur his wrath;then she read to him 
the story of Ananias and Sapphira. As 
she finished it, to her surprise, the little 
fellow broke out with, “O, well, 
mother, ‘hat was a long time ago; I 
guess God does not get so mad about 
lies nowadays, for I know Syd Law- 
rence tells lies all the time, and nothing 
ever happens to him.” Another 
mother, who, long before she had chil- 
dren to guide, had thought much upon 
these problems, had discarded all belief 
in the supernatural origin of the moral 
law, and had recognized its source in 
the needs and experiences of man him- 
self through all the long discipline of 
the ages,—also discovered that her little 
son had told her a lie; much grieved, 
she exclaimed, “QO, I am so sorry! How 
can I ever believe my boy again?” 
For a week,whenever he made any 
statement in her presence which was 
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not entirely evident, she made inquiries 
concerning its truth. If he said he had 
bathed, she sent to ask the nurse if it 
were true. No statement of the lad in 
which he could possibly have a motive 
for deception was accepted, without 
corroboration. Of course the little fel- 
low suffered much shame and mental 
distress, until one day he came in shout- 
ing, “* O, mother! may I go and hear 
the band up the street?” ‘ Bridget,” 
said the mother, “ go and see if there is 
a band outside.” Then the boy threw 
himself weeping into his mother’s lap, 
saying, “ Mamma, mamma, do believe 
your boy again. He never will tell 
another lie.” Could there be a doubt 
which of the two lads would grow to 
manhood with the finer sense of the 
beauty and duty of truthfulness of daily 
speech and the ignominy of lying? 

There are many other misgivings 
that may arise in the heart of the here- 
tic, at thought of disturbing the relig- 
ious life of those about him. Only a 
few in any generation are ever so sure 
of the truth of any heretical conviction 
upon the ultimate mysteries of exist- 
ence, that they feel no doubts concern- 
ing it, and of those few I believe fully 
one-half are madmen. 

For myself I doubt that the human 
mind has ever yet attained a_ proper 
method of investigation of those lofty 
themes. As Emerson suggests, we have 
been listening on our knees, expecting 
some heavenly whisper to be sent down 
to the soul of some favorite of the Di- 
viner Powers. And—the whisper does 
not come in answer to our longing and 
yearning. Man has not yet risen to the 
idea that he must find heaven for him- 
self unaided. We stand in awe of the 
mystery of life, and quiet our desire to 
penetrate it, stultify our intelligence 
with postulates that it is ordained that 
that mystery be insoluble, because for- 
sooth we have as yet not solved it, or 
even found the data for an attempt to 
solve it. Even the leader of the mod- 
ern scientific school of thinkers sug- 
gests the unknowable as an object of 
worship. We cherish a sense that we 
should be wronged if an eternity of ex- 
istence be not before us, but what of 
the eternity behind as antecendent to 
our organized existence on this earth as 
individual men and women? But 
whether we have a proper method or 
not, the search must continue; the 
human spirit will not, can not rest, ex- 
cept at peril of its life. Every limita- 
tion of freedom of thought upon relig- 
ious questions, tends to degeneracy and 
death. And in connection with free- 
dom of thought the heretic who has 
earnestly sought, and thinks he has 
found, the smallest grain of truth, even, 
as I have said before,a negation, must 
freely utter to his fellows, must freely 
give expression to the best he has. _ It 
may not be a truth, or may have little 
value, but such as it is, if he has found 
it after honest, earnest search, he must 
give ittothe world. Only thus shall 
the search go on. Only thus shall the 
race keep its hold upon the life of the 
spirit, and its watchwords still be toil, 
patience, courage and light; ever more 


light. 


Gorrespondente. 


THE FARMINGTON LEOTURES ON 
PHILOSOPHY AND ETHIOS. 


This season Farmington has been, 
for the second time, the seat of a Sum- 
mer School of Philosophy lasting three 
weeks, and including daily morning 
and evening lectures to the number of 
thirty. 

The originator and sustainer of the 
school is Mr. Thomas Davidson, a ripe 
student of philosophy, literature and 
art; associated in past years with the 
Concord School of Philosophy, he is 
perhaps best known as a rapt lover and 
interpreter of Dante. Mr. Davidson 
has conducted Dante classes in the chief 
cities of the East and West, and next 
season his engagements will extend to 
Denver. These classes follow each 

- other in regular sequence, winter after 


make a line for line study of the Di- 
vine Comedy, and to obtain a compre- 
hension of the men, life and spiritual 
thought of the period. Mr. Davidson 
has had broad experiences in the Old 
World, where he has studied Mystic- 
ism and Scholasticism in the monas- 
teries,and plastic art in the rich museums 
of Southern Europe, also sharing wil- 
ingly in the attractive social life open 
everywhere to men of letters. A 
robust Scotchman, vigorous alike in 
body and mind, his labors as lecturer 
and * Angelic Doctor” sit lightly upon 
him. He is never more radiant and 
happy than during the weeks of the 
Summer School, when to his usual 
duties is added, as at Farmington, in a 
measure that of host, and he passes 
from one to another of his guests, wel- 
coming, chatting, introducing and beam- 
ing upon all. Mr. Davidson delivers 
the greater number of lectures himself, 
and, as a rule, those whose preparation 
requires the most profound study. His 
manner of reading, * hasting not, rest- 
ing not,” is particularly adapted to the 
easy following of close thought where 
there should be neither hurry nor 


| rbeak. 


Science was represented in the course 
by Dr. E. D. Cope, editor of the Amer- 
ican Naturalist, and to say that this 
lecture provoked the most lively dis- 
cussion of the series, will not in any 
way detract from its value. 

Dr. Holbrook, of the Herald of 
FHlealth, gave an interesting exposition 
of “The True and False in Mind- 
Cure,” in which the amazing power of 
mind over body was reverently recog- 
nized as based on facts open to all, 
through individual experience; at the 
same time, Dr. Holbrook, with all his 
fairness of definition and _ statement, 
would not be recognized by any shade 
of the mind-cure fraternity, as one of 
themselves. A youth with a seraphic 
face, a young professor-elect from a 
Western university, gave three lectures 
which held the attention of the audi- 
ence, and won the applause of all. 
Those who heard him once, hope to 
hear him speak later in a voice which 
shall reach to all the states. Perhaps 
he faculty contained no more popular 
speaker than Mr. Percival Chubb, of 
London. A voice and enunciation of 
attractive qualities, a clear head and 
‘large heart, an unfailing command of 
words as well as ideas, to say nothing 
of a touch of humor, caused him to ex- 
cel in discussion. It was his quick wit 
which characterized woman’s position 
in the Middle Ages as decorative / 

Mrs. Caroline K. Sherman came 
from Chicago to share the honors of 
the platform, and deliver a trilogy of 
lectures upon “ Three Ideals of Domes- 
tic Life;”’ the ancient or Homeric ideal, 
the medieval or Dantesque, and the 
modern or Shakespearean and 
Goethean. 


and Goethe in particular, Mrs. Sher- 
man is known to the habitués of the 
Concord School of Philosophy, as well 
as much larger audiences of scholarly 
men and women in Milwaukee, Chi- 
cago and St. Louis.. Along several 
lines, she is a faithful student. She has 
commanding influence in that large 
association of fine women known as 
the Chicago “ Woman’s Club,” as well 
as in the Chicago “ Fortnightly Club.” 
At aperiod when so much of woman’s 
time, strength, money and general abil- 
ity are consumed by her toilet, Mrs. 
Sherman’s costumes, from which corsets 
and excrescences have been banished, 
are notable. Her gowns are designed 
by Mrs. Keene, of Chicago; they are 
inexpensive, utterly unfashionable and 
comfortable, and even healthful in com- 
parison with the average; their general 
effect may be summed up as tasteful, 
sensible and moderate. 

These are the more prominent lectur- 
ers of the first fortnight, others fol- 
lowed of no less ability and interest. 
The entire faculty take their turn in the 
audience; many faces familiar in the 
Concord circle are here, among them 
the tall form of that typical Yankee, 


winter, it being the work of years to 


Frank Sanborn; he moves forward to 


As acritic and interpreter, of Dante 


join in the discussion, moderate in mo- 
tion, genial, gentle, and hospitable to 
thought. We lift the hat to a man 
who with but a few months between 
himself and a keenly felt tragedy, can 
look at the world with such interest, 
can meet it with such sweet, humorous 
patience. Nota fibre of the soul has 
rebelled, but the body shows a strug- 
gle. This tall, slender woman, cos- 
tumed in black, so quiet and refined in 
word and appearance, a student of mys- 
ticism, is President of the Woman’s 
Physical Culture Club of Chicago. 
Here are a group of ladies from Vir- 
ginia; the couple at the left are Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Dudley Warner. 

The morning lectures were devoted 
to the “ Heroes of Spiritual Thought,” 
commencing with Plato and Aristotle, 
and ending with Savanarola. Noth- 
ing more can be given in this short 
space than a hint of the spirit prevail- 
in these essays, namely: Christianity is 
the development and outcome of a// 
thought that went before it, and its 
study should embrace that of the relig- 
ions and philosophies which converge 
in it. Of early Christian literature, 
Protestants generally study only the 
small portion contained in the New 
Testament. This is to be deplored, 
since the literature of Esoteric Christ- 
ianity (the Greek Fathers of the 
Church, the Scholastics, and the Mys- 
tics), is much fuller and more _interest- 
ing than the now “* fashionable” Esoteric 
Buddhism. Zheosophy is mysticism in 
philosophical form; mysticism is the 
experience of those who have had the 
Divine Vision; scholasticism endeavors 
to make clear the words of men who 
have had consciousness of the Divine. 
St. Paul, for example, who was“ caught 
up” into the heavens, was a mystic. 
Esoteric Buddhism, which preceded 
Christianity by 500 years, did not deeply 
affect the latter religion; still Buddha 
has been canonized, and the presence 
of his name in the Saint’s Calendar 
remains a monument of the eccentric 
liberality of the Romish Church. Un- 
fortunately the writings of the Esoteric 
Christians are very difficult of access; 
many are not only not to be obtained in 
English, but in this country are rare even 
in the Greek and Latin form. In this 
connection Renan may be quoted, who 
says not one in a thousand has the right 
to disbelieve Christianity; i. e., they 
have not studied or understood it. 
Certain thoughts were expressed over 
and over by the essayists in slightly 
varying form, such as: “ The task of 
“ our life is to rise from flesh to spirit.” 
“ The best proof of the existence of 
“spirit is that the anatomist can find no 
“trace of it.” “All the material world 
“is effect, all the spiritual world is 
“ cause.” “ The universe is a stair rising 
“up to God.” “The deauty of the 
“world is not a proof, but a fact of 
“© God’s existence.” ‘ We must use the 
“ world as a mirror held up to God.” 
“ One must be pure in heart, in order to 
“have the zzstrument with which to 
“see God.” “God will always be 
“higher than the highest concept we 
“can have of him.” “To the Greeks 
“ God was /ntellig ence, to the Hebrews 
“he was Power, Christianity first said,— 
“ ¢God is Love.’” <A revolt from evo- 
lution, when pushed to its last conclu- 
sions, was observed in such statements 
as the following: ‘ Man is one of the 
last stages of emanation, not evolution, 
but emanation and evolution are two 
phases of the same process.” In dis- 
cussions following the lectures, the fol- 
lowing thought was’ emphasized: 
“ There may be even now arising in us 
a consciousness higher than anything 
we at present know as consciousness, 
by which we may later know, what we 
now grasp after.” 

The evening lectures upon ethics 
called forth various statements as to 
possible social reforms. Mr. David- 
son’s idea is that the life of the future 
will be monasticism with the family as 
the unit, bound together by unity of 
spiritual purpose, and not by common 
holding of property. Portions were 
read of a very remarkable letter from 


the poet Tennyson, in which he de- 


scribed spiritual experiences of a trance 
nature, common to him from boyhood 
up, when death seemed to him a 
“ laughable impossibility.” 

All this was set as it were in a frame 
of elm boughs, wild roses, and clematis, 
for the country roads of fair Farming- 
ton, which were traveled morning and 
evening, going to and from the little 
chapel where the lectures were given, 
teemed with verdure and beauty, and 
they, as the lectures, were well worth 
more than this slight notice. * * 


THE SINGLE TAX, 


Epitor oF Unity:—Your readers 
may like to see a statement of the prin- 
ciples of the Single Tax. 

1. God created the land and is the 
original and ultimate owner of land. 

2. He made it to be inhabited, to be 
used for the supply of human nature, 

3. He gives it to men through sec- 
ond causes, only conditionally, the 
condition being that it shall be used 
productively, | 

4. Civil government, as the ordi- 
nance of God, is bound to enforce the 
righteous use of land. 

5. The only way it can do this is to 
impose all necessary taxation on the 
value of land. 

6. The single tax is the best, cheap- 
est and justest way of raising the reve- 
nue needed by government. | 

7- It will relieve labor, production 
and poverty from the burdens and 
hindrances now imposed upon them. 

5. By imposing taxes that cannot be 
shifted, it will interest all tax payers, 
i. e., all land owners, in the economical 
administration of government, and will 
thus purify politics and preserve civil 
freedom. 

g. It will thus accomplish Micah’s 
prophecy and enable each man to sit 
under his own vine and fig tree with 
none to molest him or make him afraid. 

The single tax has three objections 
to Georgeism on the confiscation of 
rent for public purposes. As it is 
founded on the idea that land is not 
private property, it is ethically opposed 
to the universal moral judgment of the 
race and the teachings of Scripture. 
Economically we object that the dis- 
tinction of land values, which it aims 
at, will encourage the wasting of land. 
Politically it will tend to despotism; 
for when government seizes the land by 
appropriating the rent, it must have 
absolute power. 

The single tax objects to Mr. Pente- 
cost’s idea that vacant land should be 
free; first, that it is impracticable, as it 
provides no tribunal either public or 
personal to decide whether land is _ be- 
ing used productively; and, secondly, 
that it continues the present unjust taxa- 
tien of poverty. 

The single tax has nothing in com- 
mon with either socialism, communism 
or anarchism. 


James B. CoNvERSE. 
MORRISTOWN, Tenn. 


THE ministers of the Dodonacan 
Jupiter inform us, my friend, that the 
first oracles were delivered from an 
oak; and the people of those days not 
being sO wise as we are now became 
cared not, so that what they heard were 
true, whether it proceeded from a rock 
or a tree. But to you, perhaps, the 
country of the speaker makes a differ- 
ence; to discover what is true not 
being your sole object.— Socrates. 


As good almost kill a man as kill a 
good book; who kills a man kills a 
reasonable creature, God’s image; but 
he who destroys a good book, kills 
reason itself, kills the image of God, as 
it were, in the eye.—A/z/ton. 


THE religion of Marcus Aurelius is 
the absolute religion, that which re- 
sults from the simple fact of a high 
moral conscience placed face to face 
with the universe.—Aenan. 

From scheme and creed the light, goes out, 

The saintly fact survives; 
The Blessed Master none can doubt 
Revealed in holy lives.— Whittier. 

MorALItTy is the harmony between 

man’s action and the natural law of 


God.— 7heodore Parker, 
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UNITY, 


Oct. 5, 1889 


Dotes from the Biel, 


Boston.— Rev. Phillips Brooks enjoyed dur- 

ing last summer, a very pleasant stay in Japan. 
He saw manifestly there among the best citi- 
zens,—both government officials and private 
persons,——a strong desire to gain the largest 
and most truthful religious views. Among 
the humbler families, he saw a receptive 
capacity for new ideas, which seemed to prom- 
ise well for the introduction of liberal Chris- 
tianity. . 
—The Monday “buzz” of ministers, and the 
hurried step of belated committee members, 
are again sounding in the room and halls of 
the A.U.A, rooms. The “ Monday Club” of 
ministers, which will begin its sessions in Oc- 
tober, has proved an excellent medium of fel. 
lowship between city and country pastors. It 
affords a chance for widely separated ministers 
to exchange occasionally their views of work 
and prospects. The essays of the coming 
winter are expected to be given by specialists 
in organizing, elocution, preaching and teach- 
ing. The club might be copied to advantage 
in large centres. 


Bloomington, [1l.—The Illinois Unitarian 
Conference held its 29th session in the Unita- 
rian Church, Bloomington, Oct. 1-3. The 
names of 17. ministers were on the pro- 
gramme, including the four Chicago pastors, 
Rev. John Snvder, of St. Louis; Rev. Geo. 
B. Stocking, Universalist, of Peoria; Rev. 
Virgil H. Brown, of the People’s Church, 
Princeton; Rev. Messrs. Lamb, of Moline, 
Sprague, of Buda, and Root of Hinsdale, who 
have recently been added to our ministerial 
force, and others, in all thirteen of the four- 
teen Unitarian ministers settled in the state. 
This is not bad for a Conference that ‘is 
weak, divided, and unable to carry on any 
missionary work of importance,” as Rev. 
George Batchelor mildly puts it in the Sep- 
tember number of the Unitarian Review. 
We shall look for a report of the proceedings 
of the Conference from its faithful secretary, 
Rev. Chester Covéil, who devotes his whole 
time to the care of the missionary interests. 


The Wise Men from the East.— Messrs. Rey- 
nolds, Horton, Batchelor and Slicer leave Bos- 
ton October 6. The next day they attend the 
New York Conference at Ithaca. On Thurs- 
day evening, the roth, they hold a public 
meeting at Cincinnati. On Sunday, the 13th, 
Mr. Slicer preaches at Topeka, Mr. Batchelor 
and Mr Reynolds at Beatrice, and Mr. Horton 
at Lawrence, Kansas. On the evening of Tuts- 
day, the 15th, there will bea platform meet- 
ing at Madison, Wisconsin. On the 17th and 
18th they will attend the Michigan State Con- 
ference at Kalamazoo. Sunday, the 2oth, at 
Ann Arbor, one of the speakers preaching 
at All Souls Church, Chicago. October 22nd 
to 24th “the meeting of consultation,” as our 
correspondent calls it, at Chicago, then home- 
ward. May they have pleasant weather, good 
digestion, big audiences, aud open vision. 


Humboldt, Iowa.—The pastor, Rev. Marion 
Murdock, writes: Please report us as 
thriving and full of enthusiasm in starting 
the year’s work. We are two hundred and 
fifty dollars better off this year than the last, 
though our Sunday-school is not growing, 
owing to the united effort of the other 
churches to frighten away the children. How- 
ever, it is a good strong Sunday-schoo! and is 
here to stay. Weneed some new responsive 
services. I wish somebody could be inspired 
to take the matter in hand. Why wouldn’t 
Mr. Hosmer and Mr. Blake and some strong 
women unite to prepare something? We are 
now using a number of our hymns as respon- 
sive exercises, the choir furnishing a refrain. 


Oakland, Cal.—The recent National Confer- 
ence of Correction and Charities, held in San 
Francisco this year, has quickened greatly the 
the charitable feeling. Mr. Wendte, with his 
characteristic promptness, secured Oscar Mc- 
Culloch, of Indianapolis, to speak on the sub. 
ject of associated charities in Oakland. A 
large audience assembled, and the meeting 
was thoroughly enthusiastic, The plans for 
the new Unitarian church have been drawn. 
If erected as proposed, the new building will 
be one of the finest and most complete in the 
denomination. New accessions to the Unity 
church, and the future filled with promise. 


San Jose, Cal.—Rev. Mr. Haskell has 
started a determined movement looking to a 


‘mew church building. Mr. Van Ness, the 


new Unitarian superintendent for the Pacific 
Coast, is now here, and the two gentlemen are 
interviewing prominent members and starting 
out with the subscription paper. A pleasant 
reception was given to Mr. Van Ness in the 
parlors of the Hotel Vendome. On Sunday, 
the 22d, that gentleman preached an earnest 
sermon on the need of sacrifice, the first fruit 
of a righteous life. The Unity Society is at 
present meeting in the Odd Fellow Hall. 


F n Missions.—Rev. Arthur Knapp and 
Rev. Clay McCauley called at headquarters 
last week, en route for Japan. They were ex. 
pecting to be joined by friends in San Fran- 
cisco, making up a party of nine to bear the 
Unitarian message to that inviting field. 
They took with them a supply of Unity 
mission tracts from this office. 


Il -—Rev. Leslie Sprague, of North 
Collins, N. Y., recently of the Meadville 
Theological School, has been invited to sup- 
ly the Unitarian pulpit of Buda_ until 
, 1 AB I, 
La Porte, Ind.—Rev. Mila F. de ae 4 has 
been called to supply the pulpit at La Porte, 


Ind. Miss Tupper is a recent graduate of 
Cornell University, N. Y., and brings to her 
work unusual ability and earnestness. We 
count the church fortunate that secures her 
services, 


Wichita, Kans.—The Emerson Section of 
the Unity Club has continued its weekly 
meetings through the summer, and will spend 


two evenings in October on the Divinity 
School address. 


Se 


WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT UNITY. 


From Wisconsin: *“ I forward to you 
two more subscriptions for Uniry. 
May the paper carry blessing to many 
more households, ere the year rolls 
away.” | 

From a California Post-office Mis- 
sion: “We value UNITY greatly, 
hear many good words for it too. To- 
day I heard of a friend who had sub- 
scribed by my advice.” 

From Syracuse, N. Y: “I send an- 
other dollar for Unity. Please send 
the extra copy to my address, as I can 
use it in my post-office mission work.” 


From Altoona, Pennsylvania: “I 
enclose my check for $5.00, for which 
please put my name on your subscrip- 
tion list for one year and use the rest 
to forward the cause of Unity. I 
have been receiving a few sample cop- 
ies of UniTy through the courtesy of 
my friend, Mrs. ,and am very 
glad to help the enterprise on to the ex- 
tent of enclosed check.” 


From Minnesota, a new subscriber 
who began taking Unity last March 
writes: * You will find enclosed one 
dollar to help send the good news 
through out the land. UNITyis an eye- 
opener to those that are blind in relig- 
ion. . . . It is joy and happiness to 
know when you are on the right side of 
the truth. Take Unity and you will 
learn to know the true religion. The 
more I read Unity the brighter the 
way seems to me, and the more I see 
that sin is our only and greatest pun- 
ishment that we have to endure. ” 


From a Vermont minister: “I am 
glad you are growing, and. enjoy 
many things that come to mein UNiItTy.” 


From Michigan: 


me,” 


From Springfield, Ohio: “I have 
read Unity for some weeks, and in 
every single issue I have found matter 
enough to repay me fora year’s sub- 
scription. Of course our measure of 
the value of anything that has been 
written by another is based entirely upon 
the amount or the quality of expression 
given therein to our ownthoughts, In 
this UNiTy’s sermons and essays are 
particularly rich for me. Idonot want 
to be without it.” 


A Nova Scotia minister says: 
“UNITY is my most welcome visitor and 
the day of its arrival is looked forward 
to with joy. I trust the noble men and 
women who are carrying on this good 
work will meet with the success they 
deserve. I am interesting some friends 
and lend them the paper as soon as [ 
have finished reading it.” 


From Columbus, Wisconsin: * While 
Unity does not express my creed (for 
all must have a creed) I find in it food 
for thought. I sometimes find expres- 
sions relating to Jesus the Christ that 
in no way accord with my serious 
thought.” 


From Massachusetts: A word about 
Unitry:—I came to be a subscriber 
through Mr. Townsend’s Herald; a 
half century in an evangelical church 
made one look a little askance at the 
first number received, but continued 
reading removed all prejudice, and 
more and more UNITY is appreciated. 
I look for it weekly as for the coming 
of a friend. It does one good to see 
truth stated, without giving it a ¢wist 
to suit a system, and as capable of effect- 
ing its mission by its own inherent 
power when addressed to the reason 
and conscience.” 


“ UNITY just suits 


He that has light within his own clear breast 

May sit i’ the centre, and enjoy bright day; 

But he that hides a dark soul and foul 
thought, 

Benighted walks under the mid-day sun; 

Himself in his own dungeon,—Milton. 
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STANDARD BOOKS IN PAPER COVERS. 


The books in this list are well printed, about-7 by 5 inches in size, and contain from 


100 to 400 pages. 


BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 


History of French Revolution, 2 parts, 


COR. cd cccbbsinkcerbemneee sae bene as 25 
FO ORE FYOROON gcc cwch acadunanesnwasses 20 
The Diamond Necklace; and Mirabeau_.. 20 
i. ile dah ke pen ean ewe 20 
Oe MENUND 5 iw cc an savin wcncocnetoues 20 
Early Kings of Norway...........-...-- 20 
Jean Paul Friedrich Richter. ...........- 10 
Goethe, and Miscellaneous Essays......-- 10 
RAGHU SUNT UR ob ok hb Whde ddne biedes és aud 15 
MII CIN TOOURII i osha dcncceciessns 15 
Heroes and Hero-Worship...........--- 20 
Ute GE TINE Es due NESeabucedonGeee cs 15 
RSOTUNA EL AUTNUINO, CN cg bvcr cuddles ccccde Is 
Portraits of John Knox.............-...- 15 
Count Camiionien, O60 ois inienes conn owsi 15 
Frederick the Great, 8 vols........... each, 20 
BAAlS OF TOME ONETIND onniccdcuanedesanes 20 
LSet. ceee FAURE... ccnecanecdonns 20 
Rite OG GINO vo bc dni aed assuseedewsens 20 
Cover GOW, FOE Bice vk ciccian ceacd 25 

“ 6 WO. Bhan docks kh ai a 25 

ot “ be a ee are 25 
Characteristics and other Essays ........- 15 
Corn Law Rhymes and other Essays... - 15 
Baillie the Covenanter, and other Essays... 15 
Dr, Francia, and other Essays_._........-- 15 
Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship, 2 parts, 

I ick bc no on eh cr ecds eon 9 2 20 

Wilheim Meister’s Travels... ....... ccc 20 
BY HENRY GEORGE. 

Progress and Poverty ....-. CS idiean iene ao 20 

Bs GROIN, oo Fe sd ask bbws ceed ewanns IO 

OGRE TOE cick canahddbddnicwnenees 20 

PIOOUES 36 FAME a iin ksi wcdvieccuedcane 15 
BY COUNT TOLSTO 

My Husband and I ........--- ae See 10 

Polikouchka .......... bib cnipetiyate aiek:aitin iy Ae 

Two Generations ......... ccamihdhanbe- 10 

BY LAURENCE GRONLUND. 
The Co-operative Commonwealth... ...- 30 
BY RALPH IRON (OLIVE SCHREINER.) 
The Story of an African Farm.........-- 25 


Prices in this list include prepayment 


We recommend them as the best paper editions of the books named. 


BY JOHN RUSKIN. 


SRG BIN BAUME, og kecbdvundiccacccous 10 
COUT OF We tee CPNIUOO oc cdus ccnencccdes 10 
BRT OE SI SP ide tabi Sada dns ctieen 10 
mm Or Ue i i ens 10 
Seven Lamps of Architecture....... 2... 20 
Leetures on Architecture and Painting.... 15 
Stones of Venice, 3 Vols............- each, 25 
modern Painters, Vl. boos ocscccacan tect 20 
= & v6 ee 20 
6“ “ BOs co cutaciieen ve 
a“ 6 MET avéwknckuscudéa< 25 
‘“ o WaT dice eeewnsedoues 25 
mine Of the T701GOR Rive? .. ce ckcccncces 10 
SO ME BE eS bibs oce vbcdusdsncs cad 10 
I ne ed diues eons 15 
Wa Se OOO ei dba anc ccutedeawesnd 15 
The Pleasures of England..............- 10 
BO Oe Finds dwerincns ikbas danks 20 
RI OE TNS hin co witsieinecnswaenennews 15 
Aratra Pentelici ......... ‘imibtmiabwcdiach 
EE ka cn th dnb nee denon 
PROS ON © POCO cn co ccc ccccenccune 
ee ek hacinenedeawacadas I 
SN Gd ado ee ce coeds s cébockse Ty 
Pe Oe CIE bans cdMégpdnR hanes cmcncnkio 15 
EE PE co reauuceinsakuaduonceohue 15 
“Our Fathers Have Told Us”........... 15 
ee i ie euch dade awwein 15 
We a is 6 kek bh cc be bb ko ks kockc cess 15 
RSIS rier nun I rn eae 15 
Fors Clavigera, 4 Vols, ....:...ces06 each, 30 
BY EDWIN ARNOLD. 
Ee BiG GE POO Wil bc deubs Weccicccces 20 
FOOTE Oe Oe OD . occ Kuhodeno nuctnsevns 15 
SuGeen DONE OE Bore oo. IO 
BY ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
PUPOOR BA 6 oS wis Sdn dicts $4d60405 0 20 
POGMSG «6 icc gob cceodeuscebeee keakes ik sine 35 
BY ROBERT BROWNING. 
Selections from Poetical Works_._.._ ..-.. 20 
BY PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
Complete Poetical Works. ......<-02-<- 30 
BY REV. R. H. NEWTON. 
Right and Wrong Uses of the Bible__.__- 20 


of postage by us. For $200 we will sénd 


UNITY one year and books from this list to the amount of $1.50, all prepaid. Address, 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Pudlishars, 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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BIBLE BRILLIANTS: 


-—:—:— :—:— : MOTHER’S HOME 
The greatest success of the year, and something entirely new in the book line, Royal 


ENTS WANTED! 


BIBLE 


to whom unusually LIBERAL TERMS Willbe 
giventointroduceour new book ==: 


STORIES. 


; size, 9 3-4x11 3-4, finest 


of paper, large type; 320 ilinstrations, 68 full page, 2 of them printed in nine color: ; retail price onl 50. Thous- 
ands will be soid for holiday presents, ’ ‘Those first in the field will reap a harvest. Act Aw or you will 


CRANSTON & STOW FE, CHICAGO, ILL, 


INVESTMENTS. 


TACOM GUARANTEED 10% net 
estate in 


on all moneys sent us, for investment in real 

the thriving city of TACOMA, Wash.; besides 
we send you one-half the profits; 8x net on mortgage 
loans, first-class security. Write for information. 
Best references given. 


Address, 
MANNING, BOGLE & HAYS, Tacoma, Wash. 


BOOKS GIVEN AWAY with every Year’s sub- 

scription to the SOUTHERN STAR, Send for 

congle copy. Address SOUTHERN STAR, Atlanta, 
a. 


PLAYS islogues, Tableaux, Speakers, for 
arior. Oo 
nome ao lf ten Vedg 


CONFEDERATE MONEY. 
Warranted Genuine and in Good Condition. 


We are extensive dealers in Confederate Money—rare 
relics of our late civil war—also bullets, cannon balls, 
etc. We want agents in every city North to sell these 
mementos, and we will pay agents handsomely to sell 
our goods. We will furnish the money to those desiring 
at the following retail prices: Shinplasters, 10, 15,25, 50 ° 
— 75 oe 2s cents nee e the entire ¥° for 50 eo | 

omplete sets, consisting of $500, $100, $50, 10, 

5, $2, $1, Soc., pe pe set. $500 lie $1 each. $100 

ills, 15 cents or 2for 25 cents. $50 bills, 10 cents or 2 
for1s cents. $5 and $20, 5 cents each. 50 cents, $1 
and $2, 25centseach. Inquirers inclose stamp forreply. 


PUBLISHERS OF SOUTHERN AGENT 
ATLANTA, GA, 


Oct. 5, 1889 


Ghe Bome, 


GOD'S GIFTS. 


Sometimes such simple verses as these 
are very helpful to a primary class 
teacher, or to mothers when the chil- 
dren’s bedtime comes. They may be 
used in connection with the Golden 
text: “The Lord is good to all, and 
his tender mercies are over all his 
works,” 


Something around which it may twine 
God gives every little vine. . 


Some sunny nook or shady bower 
God gives every little flower. 


Some green bough or mossy sward 
God gives every little bird. 


Night and day, at home, abroad 
Little ones are safe with God. 


HINTS FROM THE KINDERGARTEN, 

One of the great underlying princi- 
pals of the Kindergarten is partzici- 
pation. It is one of the greatest laws 
of development the world has ever yet 
known. “ The surest measure of a 
man is the breadth of his sympathies.” 
By all that we exclude from our lives 
do we narrow them, by all that we in- 
clude in our lives do we broaden them, 
or, to use the language of another: 
“ By all that we include do we approxi- 
mate unto God.” 

What causes generosity, forbear- 
ance, patience, sense of responsibility, 
honesty, etc., but the power to put one’s 
self in another’s place, or participation? 

What, on the other hand, causes 
greed, miserliness, envy, impatience, 
irresponsibility, dishonesty, unchari- 
tableness, etc., but the lack of this power 
or inclination to see the other side of 
the question ? 

This knowledge of the value of par- 
ticipation makes the Kindergarten spend 
the first half hour of each morning, 
ordinarily, in songs and talks about 


things which interest the children, each 
contributing his mite, and receiving in 
return the general whole. The little 
stones and straws, and odd bits brought 
in by the various children are looked at 
and admired, for what to our jaded eyes 
appears as trash, are to the fresh young 
eyes of childhood treasures. 

A bright little six year old boy was 
taken from my Kindergarten and put 
into public school. One day, about a 
week later, he came in at the noon 
hour, breathless, and in an excited, en- 
thusiastic manner. “I thought I'd get 
here before you left! Just see what 
I've got!” With this he began pulling 
out of his blue flannel blouse, one stone 
after another. 

“Just see!” he exclaimed; “ here’s 
some carnelian, and here’s some flint, 
and just look at this fossil rock!” Treas- 
ure after treasure was drawn from its 
hiding-place, and the look of delight 
was indescribable. } 

“ Where did you get them?” I said, 
in real interest over his enthusiastic love 
of science. | 

“Oh! I found them on my way to 
school, where they are building Parker’s 
new house, I hid ’em here, and I ran all 
the way over to show ’em to you.” 

“ Why did you not show them to 
your new teacher?” I asked. 

“Oh! she'd a told me throw ’em out 
the window !”—The Kindergarten. 


BE MEROIFUL. 


The September number of Our Dumb 
Animals, published in Boston, is more than 
usually full of interest. It contains earnest 
appeals for the renewal and new formation of 
Bands of Mercy, and a supplementary sheet 
with the portraits of Emerson, Whittier and 
Holmes. 

The President of the “American Humane 
Education Society,” Geo. T. Angell, says ina 
recent address: | 

In behalf of all whom I represent, 
and for the good of our own race and 
our common country, I pray you help 
us form these Bands of Mercy in all 
American schools. 

Will the bands last? | 

We want everybody’s influence to 
help us make them last as long as the 
the world lasts, and cruelty. We want 
to form them once, and then if they 
fall off, form them again, and so keep 


forming them to the end of time, or 
cruelty. They require only the simple 
pledge, “I will ¢ry to be kind to all 
harmless creatures, and ¢ry to protect 
them from cruel usage.” 

Their object is to encourage in every 
possible way, brave, generous, noble, 
and merciful deeds; to protect not only 
the lower races, but also every suffer- 
ing human being that needs and de- 
serves protection. 

There are hundreds of thousands of 
parents among the depraved and crim- 
inal classes of this country whom no 
child can be taught to love, or ought to 
be. There are hundreds of thousands 
of homes where the name of the Al- 
mighty is never heard, except in blas- 
phemy. But there is not a child in 
one of those homes that may not be 
taught in our public schools to feed 
the birds and pat the horses, and enjoy 
making happy all harmless creatures 
tt meets on the street, and so be doing 


acts of kindness forty times a day,| 


which will make it not only happier, 
but better, and more merciful in all the 
relations of life. 

Standing before you as the advocate 
of the lower races, I declare what I be- 
lieve cannot be gainsaid, that just so 
soon and so far as we pour into all our 
schools the songs, poems and literature 
of mercy towards these lower creatures, 


just so soon and so far shall we reach 


the roots not only of cruelty, but of 
crime. 

I can give instances in which a single 
talk on kindness to animals has pro- 
duced wonderful results. 

President Hayes told me at Wash- 
ington, some years ago, that what he 
once heard on the subject when at 
school in Massachusetts, he had never 
forgotten, and so he put in his annual 
message what I wrote for him in regard 
to the cruel transportation of animals 
on our railroads. 

Seven to eight millions of animals 
in the great Chicago stock yards are 
now annually protected from cruelty, 
largely through the influence of one 
man, whose teacher fifty years ago, up 
in the mountains of New Hampshire, 
put into his little boyish hand some 
verses on kindness to animals. 


HELPS ¢ SELF-CULTURE, 


PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 


National Bureau of Unity Clubs. 


1. Unity Clubs. By Emma ENpIcoTT 
EN ELE Oe Ol ae Midiibhaattindlinwhe 10 

2 Robert Mrowning’s Poetry. By 

Members of the Chicago Browning Society, 
Ct SID dia aco eeaeeee teen nks anne dese 50 
3. Outline Studies in @eorge Eliot. By - 
CEE Bo We Okc i nis bachvnands coceense 10 

4. The Legend of Hamlet. By Gzorce 
i iis ciel ce chdiia'skn. eemnanen 25 

Progress from Poverty. Review and 

Criticism of Henry George. By GILEs B. 
i a am ee 25 

6. Outline Studies in Holmes, Bryant and 
ibd caekdvan skbbeeoduee puch aces 10 

7. The Masque of the Year. Arranged 
Or eine Fes BON ive cae cucds suds onde ven 10 

«8. Outline Studies in James Russell 
Lowell. By Mrs.S. B. BEALS..-........ 10 

9% Ten Great Novels: Suggestions for 

Clubs and Private Reading. By JENKIN 
LLoyp JONES 

10. batons Study of Politics in Unity Clubs 
and Classes. By GEORGE IL. Fox..-...... “| 

11. Outline Studies in the History of Ire- 
land. By Pror. WI LLiAM F. ALLEN... 10 

I2. Outline Studies in Dickens’ Tale of Two 
Cities. By Emma Enpicott MAREAN.. 10 

13. The Importance of the Intellectual 
Life. By JenKIn Lioyp JoNES......---- 10 

14. History of Art. Studies of the Lives of 

- Leonardo, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Titian 
and Albert Diirer. By ELLEN D. HALE... 10 

15. Religious History and Thought. 


Bee NEE Fars SIE dae connecgetecdacwecks 10 
16. Studies of Holland. By Epwin D 
Rie dias iidb win caddies seb ccbcacdeoense 10 


17. Outline Studies in the History of the 
Northwest. By FREDERICK Jf, 
Ds Mat nnscaldeccuneeatanensaete ote 10 


Any one mailed on receipt of price. 
subscriber a full set will be sent prepaid on receipt of 
$1.00, 


CHARLES H, KERR &CO., Publishers 
175 DearbornStreet, Chicago, 


Have You Seen It? 


The Best Farmer’s Paper in America. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 


THE = FARMER'S = VOICE 


: BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
$1.00 per Year or 50 cents for Six Months, 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


FARMERS VOICE CO, citatossits: 


To any UNITY | 


KINDERGARTE 


N 


O WOMAN CAN AFFORD jS_ 
to refuse a fair trial to an arti- a 
cle which saves one-half the time and labor 
of washing and house-cleaning, and pro- 
duces better results than any soap known. 
Such an article is JAMES PYLE’S 
PEARLINE. The many millions of 
packages of Pearline consumed annually, 
testify to its merits, likewise the many 
imitations ; beware of these, they anni- 
hilate the dirt and the clothing with it. 


— 


PAMPHLETS ON LIVING QUESTIONS. 


Truths for the Times. By Francis Ellingwood 
Abbot. 10 cents, 


Lecture on the Bible. 


sey. 10 cents. 


Christian Propagandism. By Francis Elling- 
wood Abbot. 10 cents. 


By Rev. Charles Voy- 


God in the Constitution. By Rev. Ar hur B. 
Bradford. 10 cents. 

Compulsory Education. By Francis Elling- 
wood Abbot. 65 cents. , 

The Present Heaven. By O. B. Frothingham. 
5 cents. 

The God of Science. By Francis Ellingwood 


Abbot. 10 cents. 


On the Vision of Heaven. 
W. Newman. 65 cents. 


A Study of Religion. 
Abbot. 10 cents. 


The Battle of Syracuse. Two essays by James 
Freeman Clarke and Francis Ellingwood 
Abbot. 10 cents. 


By Prof. Francis 


By Francis Ellingwood 


An Agnostic View of the Doctrine of Vicari- 


ous Atonement. By W. H. Spencer. 5 cents. 


Evolution in Its Relations to v angelical Re- 
ligion. By B. F. Underwood, Prof. P. A. 
Chadbourn and Prof. Asa Gray. 5 cents. 


Messianic Expectations. By Rabbi Solomon 
Schindler. 1.{[ntroductory, 5 cents. II. Two 
Thousand Years Ago, 5 cents. III. The 
Carpenter’s Son, 5 cents. IV. Judaism, the 
Mother, and Christianity, the Daughter, 5 
cents. V. A Genuine Messiah, 5 cents. 
The five lectures for 20 cents. 

The Proposed Christian Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. 5 cents. 
Is Romanism Real Christianity? By. Prof. 
Francis W. Newman and Francis E. Abbot. 

10 cents, 
The Change of Front of the Universe. By 


Minot Judson Savage. 5 cents. 

The Philosophy of a Strike. By N.A.Dunn- 
ing. 5 cents. 

Uplifts of Heart and Will. By James H. West. 
20 cents. 

Natural Religion. By James Vila Blake. 5 
cents. 

The Religion of Jesus. By Henry M. Sim- 
mons. 5 cents. 


Concerning Immortality. By Francis Power 
Cobbe, William M. Salter, Henry M. Sim- 


mons, Minot J. Savage and others. 5 cents. 
Emerson’s Divinity School Address. 5 cents. 
Jesus. By Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 5 cents. 


The Revised Hell of Orthodoxy. By Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones. 5 cents. 


A complete set of the pamphlets named in this advertisement, including about 50 
pages of valuable matter will be sent by mail or express, prepaid, for one dollar; separat 


pamphlete sent on receipt of price. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


TOPICAL SCRAP-BOOK SYSTEM. 


TrTTTTTT Trevretr 


THE NEED OF IT. 

Articles of great yalue are constantly appearing in 
the secular and religious periodicals, andjany one who 
does not save valuable newspaper matter is losing a 
great deal. The words of One wiser than Solomon are 
pertinent here—“‘Gather up the fragments that remain 
that nothing be lost.” 

But all the methods for preserving newspaper clip- 
pings previously in use, have serious defects—take too 
much time to find them, to fold, por eae and replace 
them, and are not handy for rapid reference. Now the 

ToricaAL SCRAP-BooK SYSTEM 
does away with all these difficulties, _ 

Send for Descriptive Circular, 
containing views of ex-President Andrew D. White, 
of Cornell, Rev. Wm. M. Taylor, D. D., Phillips 
Brooks, and many others. Hundreds of eminent lit- 
erary persons commend this system as the best. Many 
thousands have been sold. Price.—The volumes are 
put at the marvelously low price of 75 ¢. each, all 
charges prepaid; 5 per cent. discount on 6 volumes, Io 
per cent. on 12. : 

Cc. Venton Patterson Pub. Co., 
CooPpER UNION, NEw YORK. (P. O. Box 1,858.) 


A CURIOSITY. | 

We have lately come into possession ot rare curiosi- 
ties of our late civil war, as we have secured several 
hundred copies of the Vicksburg Daily Citizen of July 
2, 1863. The Citizen is printed on wall paper, and was 
set up in type the day before the surrender of Vicks- 
burg. The paper is crowded with stirring war news, 
and amusing paragraphs tell of how yon enjoy eating 
mule meat in the besieged city. We will sell copies of 
the Citizen at the low price of 10 cents each. If 
you are not satisfied after receiving the paper your 
money will be refunded. Address publishers of the 


SOUTHERN STAR, Atlanta, Ga. 


A Monthly, for 
Home and Schools 
| Sample copy free. 
Kindergarten Stories and typical lessons, Endorsed 
by National Teachers’Association. $2.00 a year, 


LICE B. STOCK HAM &Co.,Chicago, Ill, 


Are You an American Citizen? 


——IF SOoO—— 


YOU SHOULD TAKE THE 


AMERICAN CITIZEN, 


AN EIGHT-COLUMN FOUR-PAGED WEEKLY, 


For it is a distinctive American Paper. 


For it Advocates Home Rule for the United States. 


For it Advocates Protecting the American Workmen. 


For it Advocates the non-interference of Foreign 


Church or Government with the United 


States. 


For it advocates the excluding of the Paupers and 


Criminals from other Countries from our 


Shores. 


For it Advocates an American Government by Ameri- 


cans and for Americans. 
$1.50 a Wear. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


ADDRESS: 


AMERICAN CITIZEN CO. 


415 Washington Street, 
Mass 


Boston, ad @ - 
has 500,900 readers 
Sent 


THE YANKEE BLAD every week. 
Sent free, on trial to new subscribers oal 
free to a list of your stury- 
reading friends. ula 
‘il } ] year tor $i 
mn 9240, 4% vw 
for $3; 8 years for $5.50. We 


r 
subscription price 
will not be undersroid. i-cent 


ty ® ti is F 
EER tuken. Mention this paper. Address 


ow 


POTTER & POTTER, 92 Federal St., Boston, Mase, 


WANTED A". ONCE. 
few meu to sell 
our goods by wt ay to the wholesale 
and retail trade. We are the largest 


10 wet ks for 10 cents. Sample copy C 


ersi paid. Perma- 
nent position, Money advanced for wages, advertising, etc. For full 
terms address Cincinnadd, Os 


150% PROFIT TO BOOK AGENTS \ 
: © Outfit 30c. CHARLES H. KERR & CO., CHICAGO, 
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Aunoungements, 
CHICAGO OALENDAR. 


CHURCH OF THE MEss1AH.—Corner Michi- 
gan avenue and Twenty-third street. David 
Utter, minister, Services at 10:45 A. M. 


Unity CuurcuH.— Corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, min- 
ister. Sunday services at 10:45 A. M. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH. — Corner 
Monroe and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday services at I1:00 A. M. 
Sunday, Oct. 6, Mr. Blake will preach on 
“The Riches of Life.” Sunday-school at 
10:00 A, M. 


ALL Souts CHuRCH.—Corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue, Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, Oet, 6, Mr. Jones, 
will preach the annual sermon to the Unity 
Club. Sunday-school atg;30 A.M. Teachers’ 
meeting Friday evening at 7:45. 

Unity Cuurcu, Hinsdale-—Herbert Taft 
Root, minister. Sunday services at 10:45 
A. M. 


The Fall Session of the Wisconsin Con- 
ference of Unitarian and Independent Socie- 
ties will be held at Madison, Wis., Oct. 15-17, 
1889. Rev. Grindall Reynolds, of Boston, 
will preach the opening sermon, Tuesday 
evening, Oct. 15. Besides prominent Unita- 
rians, both lay and clerical, from the state and 
vicinity, Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, of Provi- 
dence, Rev. George Batchelor, of Lowell, and 
Rev. Edward A. Horton, of Boston, will be 
present, 


T. B. Forsusu, Pres., Milwaukee. P 


J. H. CRooKER, Sec’y, Madison. 


The Chicago Women’s Unitarian Associa- 
tion will hold a Mass Meeting at the Church 
of the Messiah, Monday, Oct. 7th, at 1:30, to 
consider the ‘‘ Proposed Constitution” for a 
national organization, and to appoint delegates 
to such organization. 


Happy indeed are the homes which contain 
“ Garland” Stoves and Ranges. 


A Beautifal Portfolio of Paintings in 
Water Colors. 


The Manufacturers of the well-known Scott’s Emul- 
sion of Cod Liver Oil are issuing a most beautiful port- 
folio of Eight Artistic Studies (Birds and Flowers), 
This work compares well with some sold at $2.00, but 
Messrs, Scott & Bowne, with their usual enterprise, 
have made arrangements whereby they can supply a 
copy by mailto any one who will write to them, enclos- 
ing 25 cents in stamps or P. O, order. This isa chance 
seldom oftered, and all lovers of art should avail them- 
selves of it. Mention this paper, and address Scott & 
Bowne, 132 & 134 South Fifth avenue, New York. 


Public Speakers and Singers 


Can use “ BRown’s BRONCHIAL TROCHES” freely, 
without fear of injury, as they contain nothing injur- 
ious. They are invaluable for allaying the hoarseness 
and irritation incident to vocal exertion, effectually 
clearing and strengthening the voice. ‘* They greatly 
relieve any uneasiness in the throat.”’—S. §. mapet L 
Teacher of Oratory, Boston. Ask for an@ vodtain only 
** BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES,” 25 cents a box, 


-— ws mya 


IMPORTERS OF SEAL SKINS. 


Ladies who contemplate the purchase of 
Seal Garments or Furs of any description, are 
cordially invited to inspect our stock, which is 
complete in every particular. 


AREND & C@., 


FORMERLY 


A. BISHOP & CO. 


The Old Reliable Furriers, 
156 State Street, Chicago. 


Stanley's Adventures in Africa. 


BY HON. J. T. HEADLEY. 


Richly illustrated. A complete history of Stanley’s 
explorations in Africa, including sketches of his life, 
his search of Livingstone, and his crowning triumph 
the descent of the Congo. A narrative of unparalle ed 
interest. 384 pages, twenty-four full page illustrations, 
elegant’cloth binding. Mailed to any UNity subscriber 
on receipt of so cents. CHARLES H. Kerr & Co., 
Chicago. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY SERMON 


Will be issued on the 1st and 15th of every month, 
containing Mr. Blake’s current discourses in the pulpit 
of the Third Unitarian Church of Chicago. The series 
will comprise twenty to twenty-six sermons in the year, 
the number depending on whether the vacation months 
be omitted or not. In the present year, the publication 
ran through those months, July and August. 

Price, postpaid, 50 cents a vear. Per copy, five cents. 
Address, THIRD CHURCH PUBLISHING CoMMITTEE, 

917 W, Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Can clear 150 4 cent oy sellin 

“THE KINGDOMS O 

NATURE’’—By RANSOM 
over 50) 


trated, over pages. Sold by subscription only. 
Full outfit, including a cloth-bound Prospectus of 


octa mailed to an ent for 30 cents. 
CHARLES B. KERR @ CO.. 175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL.—Prepares for 
scientific school, college, or business. Laboratories. 


The boys are members of the family. Frederick B. 


Knapp, 8. B. (M.1. T.) Duxbury, Mass. 
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BAKING POWDER 


MOST PERFECT MADE. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMEFNT OF AGRICULTURE. 
Washington, D. C. 


By an analysis of Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder I find 
it carefully compounded, and I regard it as the best 
baking powder in the market in every respect. 
PETER COLLIER, 

Late Chemist of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 


The Best 
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WASHER 


We will guarantee the ““LOVELL” WASHER to do better work 

and do it easier and in less time than any other machine in 
the world. Warranted five years, and if it don’t wash the 

== clothes clean without rubbing, we will refund the money. 


ACENTS WANTED eas show proot 


that agents are making from $75 to $150 per month. Farmers 


= make $200 to $500 during the winter. Ladies have great success 


—n 


‘Selling this Washer. * ae price, only 
an agenc 2. 
RS at manufacturers’ lowest prices. We invite the 
strictest investigation. Send your address on a postal card for 


““LOVELL WASHER CO., Erie, Pa. 


wares 
FRINGE 


5. Sample to those 


Also the Celebrated KEYSTONE 


RELIGION AND SCLENGE 


ALLIES 


Similarities of Scientific and 


Religious Knowledge. 
By JAMES THOMPSON BIXBY, Pu. D. 
Second Edition Just Ready, 


PRESS NOTICES anv INDIVIDUAL OPINIONS 


N. ¥. Independent: ‘The main argument 
of the book is both new and able; and is es- 
pecially important for religious men who de- 
sire to repel random scientific attacks. * * * 
The volume deserves careful reading, for it 
contains very valuable ideas, forcibly and yet 
temperately set forth. 

Christian Union: The best book published 
on the relations of Science and Religion, 

London Inquirer: A noble book. It is es- 
pecially valuable because it boldly enters the 
enemy’s camp and meets him on his own 
ground. * * * The argument as a whole 
is as sound as original, as philosophical as it 
is forcible, as complete as it is timely. 

From Dr. Noah Porter, Ex-President Yale 
College: I have used it in my classes with 
great satisfaction. 


New paper edition, 12mo., 226 pages, 30 
cents, postpaid. Cloth edition reduced to 50 
cents, postpaid. 


CHARLES H. KERR €& CO., 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


C.A. LONG’S 95 OENTS 


CiL 
iS nrsirag BY MAIL 
C a ene 
No Bottle, 
No Waste 


gol? 


“~e 


-- eke. 
= 


Directions,—Moisten open end and pass lightly 
over face of the paper, being careful not to get it too 
damp. Dries instantly. Address Charles H. 
Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


CHUROH LIGHT. 


Reflector Chandeliers 


a 840 STYLES or REFLECTORS, 
plete 


BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. 
Western Wheeler Reflector Co., 
195-197 Michigan St., Chicago, Il, 


EXCEPTIONAL @ 
TERMS TO Jia 
UNITY 
(SUBSCRIBERS, ff 
ON AN 
EXCEPTIONAL | 
BOOK OF 
PERMANENT 
VALUE. 


From Prof. J. W. Velie, Secretary of the 
Chicago Academy of Sciences. 


“The Kingdoms of Nature,” a book written 
by Dr. Ransom Dexter, of this city, is a work 
that will fully satisfy the present demand for 
popular and useful knowledge of the subjects 
of which it treats. 

“The author begins with a consideration of 
the elements of matter, and the forces which 
unite to mould and modify matter in its differ- 
ent unorganized cembinations. He then traces 
the modified action of matter and force into 
vegetable and animal organizations, giving 
also the proximate principles of their tissues. 

“One of the most striking characteristics o1 
the work is its critical accuracy; yet at the 
same time it is so plainly written that any one 
who can read will readily understand the sub- 
jects therein discussed. I am pleased with its 
design, arrangement and composition. 

“The illustrations throughout the work are 
exceedingly fine. I most cheerfully say that 
I consider it the best book for the price I have 
everecen. J. W. Veriz, Se. C. A. S.” 

The price referred to, in the Professor’s let- 
ter just quoted, is £3.50 for the cloth edition, 
$4.50 for the sheep, $6.00 for the half morocco. 
These prices still apply to all copies sold 
through the trade, or agents, or on direct or- 
ders to any but Unity subscribers. To all sub- 
scribers to Unity, however, the prices will be 
permanently as follows for the several edi- 
tions: 


Cloth, sprinkled edges...............- $1 50 
Sheep, marbled edges .--- ---- jwewe cand 1 75 
Half Morocco, gilt edges..............- 2 00 


And as a special inducement for those re- 
ceiving this paper as a sample to subscribe, or 
for those whose subscriptions are just expiring 
to renew at once, we make the following spec- 
ial combination price: 


Cloth Edition, with Unity one year .....$1 75 
Sheep Edition, with Unity one year_.... 2 00 
Morocco edition, with Unity one year... 2 25 


These prices do not include expressage, but 
for 25 cents extra we will prepay expressage 
on either edition, to any point in the United 
States. 


Charles H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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AS MILK. 


So disguised that the most 
= delicatestomach can take it. 


— Remarkable as a 
yi, FLESH PRODUCER, 
wi’ KPersons gain rapidly 
while taking it. 


AR SoS EMULSION 
Is acknowledged by Physicians to be the FINEST 
and BEST preparation of its class for the relief of 


CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF 
CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS. 


Aut Drveasts. Scott & Bowne, New York. 
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UNITY SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS. 


(ePrice per dozen does not include postage. 4g 


I. Corner-Stones of Character. By Mrs. Kate 
Gannett Wells. 
II, Home Life. By Mrs. Susan I. Lesley and 
Mrs. Elizabeth L. Head. 

III, School Life. By Mrs. F. B. Ames. Each of 
the above 1o cents; per dozen, $1.00. 

IV. A Chosen Nation; or, the Growth of the 
Hebrew Religion. By W.C, Gannett. 15 
cents; per dozen, $1.25; chart, 5 cents. 

V. Channing and the Unitarian Movement in 
America, By W, C. Gannett. 15 cents; per 

: dozen, a 

VI, Theodore Parker and the Liberal Movement in 
America, By R. A, Griffin. 15 cents; per 
dozen, $1.25. 

VII. Sunday Talks about Sunday. By J, Ll. Jones. 
10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 
By Mrs. Eliza R. 
r dozen, $1.25. 


Stories from Genesis, 
Sunderland. 15 cents; pe 
IX. The Story of the English New Testament. 
re N,. P, Gilman. 15 cents; per dozen, 
1.25. : 
X. Talks about the Bible. (Old Testament.) By 
Newton M. Mann. _1§ cents; per dozen, 


1.25. 

XI. The More Wonderful Genesis; or Creation 
Unceasing. By H, M, Simmons, 15 cents; 
per dozen, $1.25. 

XII, Heroes and Heroism. By Mrs, Eliza R. 
Sunderland. 15 cents; per dozen, $1.25. 
XIII. Studies of Jesus. By Newton M, ann, 20 
cents; per dozen, $1.75. 
XV. babe 2 ime of Jesus, Part I. In Jesus’ 
sand, 
XVI. The Childhood of Jesus, Part II, In Jesus’ 
lome, 
XVII. The Childhood of Jesus, Part 1II. In Naza- 
reth Town. 
XVIII. The Childhood of Jesus. Part IV. 1n Je- 
rusalem; and after. 
These four Series by W. C. Gannett, Each 
10 cents; per dozen, 1,00, 
XIX. The Seven Great Teachers of the World 
By Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 5 cents. 


SERVICE AND SONG BOOKS. 


Unity Services and Somgs for Sunday- 
Schools, 30 cents; per dozen, $2.50; per hun- 
dred, $15.00, 

Unity Festivals. <A Book of Special Services— 
Easter, Flower, Harvest, Christmas, National, 
Christening and Covenant, with over seventy 
carols and hymns. 30 cents; per dozen, $2.50; 
per hundred, $15.00. 

Special Services for Christmas, Easter, Flower 
and Harvest Festivals, Sample Copies, 3 cents; 
Per hundred, $2.50. 


UNITY INFANT CLASS CARDS. 

A. ‘‘Sayings of Jesus.” 10 cards, iiluminated, 15 
cents. 

B, ‘** Kindness to Animals,’’ 
15 cents, 

C, ‘*Corner-Stones of Character,’’ 
with photo, 20 cents, 

D. ‘** Home Life,’’ 12 tinted cards, with photo, 25 
cents, 


E ** School Life.’’ Out of Print, 


OTHER SUNDAY-SCHOOL HELPS. 


Library Cards. §$:.00 per bundred. 
Quarterly Heport Cards, 


10 cards, illuminated, 


12 tinted cards, 


12 cents per 


dozen. 
Lives and Deeds. Part I. Early Hebrew 
Stories. By Rev. C. F, Dole, 125 pages, 


20 cents; per dozen, $2.00, 

Part II. Hebrew Prophets and Kings, 
Henry G, Spaulding. 
per dozen, $2.00, 

Old Testament Chart, to show the gradual 
growth of the Hebrew Religion and its 
Scriptures. A convenient fly-leaf in one’s 
Bible, 5 cents, 

The Art of Questioning. By J. G, Fitch. 
15 cents. 

The Art of Securing Attention. ByJ.G. 
Fitch, 15 cents, 

The Sunday-School; its Toois, Methods 
and Worship. By J. V. Blake. .15 cents, 

“Behold the Fowls of the Air.” A Drama 
for Sunday-School Concerts. Six Characters, 
re J. V. Blake. 15 cents; or, 7 copies for 

1.00, 

Worship. Three Sermons in Pamphlet. Worship 
Necessary to the Completeness of Religion; 
C, G. Howland. Worship in the Church, J. 
V. Blake, Worship in the Home, W, C, 
Gannett. 15 cents. 

The Little Ones in Sunday-School. By 
Anna L, Parker. 5 cents, 

The Teacher’s Conscience, By Charles G. 
Eliot. 5 cents. 

The Masque of the Year. By Lily A, Long. 
A Drama for Sunday-Schools or Unity Clubs, 
10 cents; $5.00 per hundred, 

Th Minstrei’s arol. A short Christmas 
Drama. § cents. 


The publications of the Unitarian S. S. Society, 
Boston, are kept in stock, or ordered by request. Also 
those of the Sunday School Association, 


Western Unitarian Sunday School Society 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il 


By Rev, 
110 payes, 20 cents; 


Little Girls and Boys can make 82,00 
Per Der Working for us. Address 
BARK PUB HING COMPANY 
Atlanta, Ga. “i | 


